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A PILLAR OF SALT 


I 
THE MAN AND THE WOMAN 


Two persons were in the room. 

The man, sitting at the half-cleared table, 
was staring absently at barred lines drawn 
on the cloth with the prongs of a steel fork. 
One hand still held the fork ; the other, the 
fingers thrust into the thick hair, supported 
his head. Both elbows rested on the table. 
The woman moved energetically about the 
room, clearing the table. Now and then 
she glanced at the man. Oftener she looked 
at the lines on the cloth. Her face wore a 
troubled look. 

The table gave evidence of a larger family. 
Six or eight well-scraped plates, with knives 
and forks lying helter-skelter, waited to be 
cleared away; and chairs were pushed back 
at angles that spoke hasty departure. 


a 
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The woman straightened the chairs with a 
frown, setting each one evenly against the 
wall. She cleared the remainder of the table, 
piling the dishes neatly in the sink and car- 
rying away the remnants of bread and meat 
to the pantry. Only the cloth and the steel 
fork remained. 

She glanced again at the absorbed figure. 
It had not moved. She reached over and 
took hold of the fork. The fingers relaxed ; 
but the man did not look up or stir. His 
gaze was riveted on the rows of lines bar- 
ring the white surface. 

She carried the fork to the sink, drop- 
ping it with a clatter among its fellows, and 
returned to the table. She stood for a long 
minute looking at the man before she seated 
herself in a chair opposite him, her elbow 
on the table, and her chin upon her hand, 
gazing at him fixedly. 

A long silence followed. . . . The brown 
clock on the shelf, with its green and red 
picture, ticked it off into minute lengths. 
To the woman they measured hours. To 
the man time was not. He sat staring at 
the barred lines, looking through them to 
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the centre of the earth, or beyond them 
to the stars. No nearer object was focused 
in the absent eyes. | 

. Under the woman’s steady gaze the eyes 
began to flicker, — vaguely at first, as if re- 
sponding to a faint summons. They moved 
for a shifting second, and returned to space. 

The woman had not stirred... . 

The eyes wavered again. They dragged 
themselves from some far place and looked 
into hers, unseeing. Slowly the soul fol- 
lowed. It flashed a look of recognition. 
The man’s face flushed. His glance fell on 
the barred cloth, and he pushed his coat- 
sleeve heavily across it. The pattern lay 
erased, except in shadowy corners. 

The woman turned on it. ‘ At it again,” 
she said. The tone bore the level, accus- 
ing note that marks the limit of endurance. 

The man made no reply. After a minute 
he rose, and going to the open door stood 
staring into the dusk. 

‘¢ Where are the children?” he asked 
gently. 

‘Over to Battell’s,’ she replied. . She 
glanced at the clock. ‘“‘ They ought to come 
in. It’s late, and Hester has a cough.” 
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He took down his hat and left the room. 
Her eyes followed him hopelessly and 
proudly. She noted, as he sauntered toward 
the door, how straight he carried himself. 
He was the tallest man on the street. 

He stood for a moment at the gate, listen- 
ing, in the dusk, to the shouts of children 
at play. . . . He crossed the street and went 
down a little way on the other side. When 
he returned a troop of children followed 
him. One small figure was mounted on his 
shoulder, two trotted at each side, and at- 
tendant spirits circled about, before and 
behind, finishing a game of running tag, 
laughing and shouting as they dodged on 
either side the tall figure or darted far ahead. 
At the gate there were more shouts, and 
laughter, and cries of “ Tag, tag. You’re 
it! Tag!” The group broke up and melted 
in the twilight. But five still circled about 
him. ‘Then they came up the path. 

She stood in the doorway waiting, a little 
impatient. ‘ How late you stayed out, Elsa,” 
she said to the oldest child, a tall, awkward 
girl of eleven. ‘ You knew Hester’d take 
cold.” 
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“She didn’t cough none,” said the girl 
sullenly. She stood in the path, digging 
her bare toes into the soft gravel and twist- 
ing from side to side under her mother’s eye. 

‘¢ Don’t stop to talk,” said her mother less 
sharply. ‘It’s time to go for the milk.” 

The girl went slowly toward the pantry. 
‘¢T can’t find the pail,’ she muttered as she 
opened the door and peered in. 

The woman turned in restrained exaspera- 
tion. ‘ Will you be quiet!” she said. 

The girl closed the door hastily and rattled 
among the tins. She came out presently, 
bearing a two-quart pail. ‘Can Nelson go 
with me?” she demanded. 

The mother looked up. She was holding 
the lamp to look into Hester’s throat, press- 
ing down the rolling tongue with a teaspoon. 
«‘ J don’t care,” she said, readjusting the slip- 
pery spoon and peering into the round, red 
hole. 

— ‘and Sarah?” asked the girl, look- 
ing back from the door. 

‘Do stop bothering,” was the only re- 
sponse. 

‘Come on, Sarah,” said the girl. 
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The three children disappeared, with a 
shout, in the darkness. 

The woman looked up with a sigh. “I do 
wish you ’d come here, Max,” she said, laying 
down the spoon ; “I can’t see a thing.” 

He lifted down the child still perched on 
his shoulder, and crossed the room, taking 
the lamp from her hand. 

‘¢Open wide, Hester,” he commanded, 
lifting her to his knee. 

The mouth opened, and the fat tongue 
flew promptly to the roof. 

“¢ No, no,” he said gently; “ give a good 
big gap — open it sleepy.” 

The little mouth yawned, and the light 
flashed into its farthest corner. 

“¢ She ’s all right,” he said. 

‘“¢ No white spots ?” asked the mother. 

‘¢ No, —a little red, that’s all.” 

The woman looked relieved. ‘Go right 
along to bed,” she said sharply. “ You knew 
better ’n to stay out so late in the damp.” 

The child trotted meekly toward the stairs. 
She turned back at the last minute to kiss 
her father. The mother took no notice. 

“Come, Tommy,” she said, holding out 
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her hand to the youngest child. He had 
remained seated where his father had placed 
him, his bare toes sticking out before him 
and his round eyes blinking sleepily. 

He slipped down without a word and ran 
to her side. She took the little hand and 
began to climb the stair. Her face had a 
tired look, and once, near the top, she caught 
her breath sharply and winced. 


Il 
THE CHILDREN 


‘¢ You carry the pail, Nelson,” said the girl, 
thrusting it toward him in the dim light. 
‘*] won't do it.” 
“°T ain’t fair, — I carried it last night.” 
“T don’t care. Let Sarah do it.” 
‘ We'll count out,” announced Elsa. 
“ Allright. Ill count.” 
“No, you won’t. I’m the oldest, — 
‘Ery, iry, ickery, Ann, 
Fillesy, follesy, Nicholas, John, 
Quevy, quavy, English Navy, 
Stingalum, Stangalum, Jericho, Buck, 
One, two, three, out you go!’ 
You ’re out,” she said breathlessly. Her 
forefinger made a stabbing push at Sarah, 
who sank back with a sigh of contentment. 
“‘ Now,” — Elsa caught her breath, — 
“it’s you and me.” She placed her finger 
dramatically on her chest. 


“ Ery, iry, ickery,” — 
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“ You ve got to begin with me,” shouted 
the boy, breaking into the whirl. 

“I won’t. I’m counting.” 

Saleain.t fair.” 

“T won't play.” 

There was awild rush and scramble in the 
darkness. ‘The pail rolled unheeded into the 
ditch, bumping among the stones. Sarah 
erawled after it and wiped it out with the 
corner of her apron. 

«1’d just as lives carry it,” she announced 
timidly into the full-breathed, terrible silence 
of the fray. 

Peace was restored. 

“Come on. Let’s race to the gate.” 

Sarah dragged whimpering behind, the 
big pail battering against her bare legs and 
the fear of boogers catching at her in the 
dark and hurrying her on. 

At the gate they were waiting for her. 

“« Cry-baby,” said Nelson contemptuously, 
as she came panting up. 

‘Let her alone,’ commanded Elsa. 
*¢Gimme the pail.” She caught it from 
the unresisting hand and walked sedately 
around the path to the back door, her at- 
tendants following at a respectful distance. 
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She lifted the latch, without the ceremony 
of knocking, and entered the kitchen. 

By contrast with the outer darkness, the 
room was brilliantly lighted, though the 
only illumination came from the open pantry 
door, and from chinks beneath the stove 
doors, and cracks in the sides that sent slant- 
ing rays along the wall and ceiling. 

In front of the fire a tall man was seated 
in a big wooden rocker, with a pair of pru- 
nella cloth gaiters pointed toward the warmth. 
His high, thin shoulders stooped a little, and 
the long arms, supported at the elbows by 
the arms of the chair, met at the finger-tips 
in a balancing, judicial motion that kept 
time to the creaking of the rockers beneath. 

Elsa, having deposited her pail in the 
pantry, drew near to the stove with an air 
_ approaching timidity. The others hovered 
in her shadow. 

The man by the stove regarded them im- 
passively. There was something in his eye 
that might have suggested a twinkle had the 
room been lighter. 

“That you, Sarah?” he inquired, shoot- 
ing a piercing black glance into the shadow. 
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“Yes, sir.” The faltering voice piped a 
brave note. 

“U-m-m”— A dusky silence followed, 
— filled with mutual appreciation. 

« Let me see, — how old are you, Sarah?” 
The question was put with an air of polite 
interest. 

“¢ Seven,” responded Sarah miserably. She 
could feel Nelson shuffling and giggling in 
the dark behind her. She had been seven 
for three months. At least fifty times had 
Mr. Plum put the same question. She knew 
by heart the rest of it. 

They all knew and waited. 

«¢Seven years old,” said the tall man re- 
flectively. ‘“ That’s pretty old, —’most old 
enough to have a spark, ain’t it?” 

A muffled “I dunno,” shamefaced and re- 
sentful, was the only response. 

“Oh, yes; that’s old enough, —ain’t it, 
Nelson ?” 

“Guess so,” said the boy gruffly. His 
toes wriggled spasmodically at the floor. 

“Yes, that’s old enough. You’ll be 
having one pretty quick now.” The tall 
man chuckled comfortably. The rockers 
creaked accompaniment. 
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‘‘ There, there, Mr. Plum, don’t bother 
the child.” Mrs. Plum came out from the 
pantry, the pail of milk in one hand and in 
the other three large ginger-cookies. Even 
in the half-lit room, the brown disks caught 
the light, throwing spice and sweetness on 
the air. 

The transfer was silent, except for three 
subdued grunts. The next minute the white 
gate had clicked behind them. | 

“Old Softy,” said Elsa contemptuously, 
setting her white teeth firmly into a big semi- 
circle of the cookie. 

“ Huh! How old be you, Sarah?” mim- 
icked Nelson, strutting ahead with an old 
man’s mincing walk. <‘“ Here, gimme the 
pail — I’m going to twirl it.” He held out 
his hand. The cookie had vanished. 

Elsa drew back, hesitating. “ Youll spill 
it, like as not,” she said. 

“T shan’t spill it, neither. Give it here,” 
he demanded. 

‘Please don’t, Nelson,” quavered Sarah. 
«She ‘ll whip us all. Ill give you my cookie.” 

‘IT don’t want your old cookie,” said the 
boy loftily, slipping it into his pocket. 
“¢ Here, gimme the pail.” 
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He seized it and swung it swiftly back 
and. forth, ending with a complete revolution 
in the air.. Three breaths hung on the in- 
verted mass and caught themselves as it came 
safely down. 

“°T ain't nothing,” said Nelson. 

‘Give it to me,” said Elsa. 

*¢ Look out,” cautioned the boy. 

“ T shan’t spill. I’m older ’n you.” 

Again the milk hung in breathless sus- 
pense. It came down safe. 

“Want to try, Sarah?” asked Nelson 
condescendingly. 

“Tcouldn’t do it.” She shrank back 
timidly. 

“Huh! It’s easy enough. Give it here.” 
The pail sprang aloft with a vainglorious leap. 
The liquid mass quivered and broke. It 
poured with a rush down the paralyzed arm, 
and ran along the ground, creeping among 
stiffened toes, and gleaming white on the 
ground in the starlight. 

There was silence. 

Then a long, sobbing breath from Sarah. 

The boy turned on her fiercely. ‘ You 
hit my arm.” He spoke very loud, to make 
himself believe it. 
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“IT did not,” she protested. 

‘Let her alone,” said Elsa sharply. 

She seized the pail from the nerveless hand 
and darted far ahead. They followed, breath- 
ing hard, — Nelson to keep up his courage, 
Sarah to keep back the sobs. 

The girl made no pause at the door, but 
darted into the kitchen, her cheeks red and 
her eyes defiant. 

‘We spilled it,” she announced, breath- 
less. “1”? — 

She stopped. Her mouth remained open. 

Her father was alone. On the table before 
him stood a strange toy, or machine. There 
were belts and spindles and tiny bits of wood 
and steel and wire. 

_ Elsa gazed at it curiously. She approached 
nearer, a vague memory stirring in her mind. 
A confused sense of wonder and fright held 
her. Angry words hovered about her, .. . 
spoken by some one over her head — long 
ago. . . . She drew nearer, the empty pail 
dripping, forgotten, in her hand. The other 
two crowded close behind. 

The father took no notice of them. He 
was gazing at the machine, a look of absorp- 
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tion in his eyes. At last he raised his hand 
and touched it gently, brushing the dust from 
the wooden beams and turning the little 
wheels. They revolved slowly. The Thing 
began to move. 

The man watched it, fascinated. 

A step sounded on the stairs. The door 
opened slowly and the woman appeared, 
framed in it. 

She stood for a minute, dumb, her glance 
taking in the group, the empty pail, the drops 
of milk on the clean floor, and the look on 
the man’s face. | 

Elsa wheeled about, a conscious culprit. 
She held out the empty pail, an expression 
of defiance on her face. 

“6”? _ she stopped. 

*¢ Go to bed,” said her mother. 

She opened her mouth again, a vague idea 
of justice urging her on. 

‘“* Go to bed,” said her mother, again. 

She dropped the pail where she stood and 
moved slowly toward the door. 

The others followed, with wide, reluctant, 
backward eyes. The door closed behind 
them. 
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«“ What was it?” whispered Nelson, in 
the dark. 

“¢T don’t know.” 

‘«¢ Did you ever see it before?” 

A burst of tears was the only response. 

They undressed silently in the dark. 
Through the open door between the rooms, 
the boy heard stifled sobs and sudden sniffles 
of grief. He ducked into bed, diving far 
below the surface to drown the sound. If 
what was inside the bed, under the bedelothes, 
could have been examined, it would have been 
found to consist, in equal parts, of contempt 
for girls’ tears and a shamefaced, dawning 
admiration for moral courage. 


Hil 
THE MACHINE 


Downstairs in the warm kitchen there 
was no sound. The man had not stirred or 
turned his head. He was still gazing, rapt, 
at the machine, unconscious of the look that 
was bent upon him. 

After a moment the woman turned sharply 
away. She went into the back shed and 
returned with a clumsy, long-handled mop. 
She wiped up the scattered drops of milk, 
shoving the mop with a heavy, scraping 
sound along the bare floor. 

The man did not look up. 

She returned the mop to the shed, and 
going to the sink rinsed and scalded the 
luckless pail. Her face, seen through the 
little cloud of hot steam that rose from the 
pail, had a worn, bitter look. She took 
down a sunbonnet from a nail by the chim- 
ney, and went out of the door. 
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The silence seemed to disturb the man. 

He looked up quickly at the empty room. 
The sounds that had entered his ear un- 
heeded, crowded upon his consciousness. He 
sprang quickly to the door. The gate latch 
clicked. A dim figure was hurrying along 
behind the pickets. 

He called softly, and overtook it with 
swift strides. “Ill go, Mary,” he said, 
reaching down a hand for the pail. 

Her fingers tightened their hold on the 
bail, the look of weariness in her face 
deepening to dull obstinacy in the starlight. 

‘¢ Let me take it,” pleaded the man, half 
commandingly. ‘ You’re all tired out.” 

She hurried on, her face set unswervingly 
ahead, the lips pressed close. 

The man took hold of the arm that was 
holding the pail. He pressed the fingers 
gently and firmly back from the wire. 

They resisted for a moment, and yielded 
at last, grudgingly, as if held by some force 
outside themselves. | 

She turned swiftly away, leaving the pail 
in his hand. 


When she reached the open door she did 
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not go in. She stood fora long time outside 
in the darkness, looking in. The machine 
still stood on the table, a small hand-lamp 
that burned near throwing a dull glow over 
the shafts and wheels. The woman looked 
at it long, drawing in her breath with pant- 
ing sounds. It was hatefully familiar, — 
tiny, wooden, and motionless. She had not 
seen it for years, —not since before Sarah 
was born. She thought Max had destroyed 
it. — He had promised. . . . Slowly she 
began to steal toward it. Her eyes glowed 
with a fixed look. She reached out a hand, 
and half turned toward the stove. Slowly 
the hand dropped to her side. She lifted it 
again. It seemed weighted. She turned, 
half shivering, toward the stove, her hands 
held to the warmth, the fingers working back 
and forth as if stiffened by cold or cramp. 

Her eyes were still fixed sombrely on the 
machine. It had always been like this, — 
hating it, ... never daring to touch it. 
The thing had spoiled their life . . . Max 
was a slave to it . . . and he had promised. 
She half started once more, the look of 
tragic intent deepening in her face. 
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A sound held her. <A lightly whistled 


tune — 
‘*Tch kann das nicht vergessen ”’ 
— was coming up the walk. 

She did not look up when he entered. 

He glanced at her as he carried the pail 
across to the pantry, the whistle dying away 
to a breath on his lips. When he came out 
he threw his cap, with a boyish gesture, on 
the floor, and sat down before the machine, 
still whistling softly. 

He turned the wheels lightly, pausing 
now and then to adjust some tiny belt or 
rivet. His big fingers moved among the toy 
bits of wood and metal as easily as a child’s. 

Mary brought her sewing and sat down 
on the other side of the table. The small 
hand-lamp that had been moved close to the 
machine threw little light across the table. 
She glanced at it. Then she bent her eyes 
closer to the black patch and pressed her 
lips together as she sewed in aggrieved si- 
lence. Her thoughts ran in a groove. Max 
did not care whether she could see. He had 
never cared. She had sacrificed her life to 
him —and his whims. Plenty of men had 
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wanted her . . . John Bassett —Judge Bas- 
sett now. His wife would never patch and 
scrimp. And Jim Blatchford —a month 
before Max asked her she had as good as 
promised. . . . She twitched the cloth ner- 
vously into place, and glanced across the 
table toward the small lamp. The light fell 
on the thick blond hair and the big hand 
supporting the forehead. The face was in 
shadow. She returned impatiently to her 
work. She knew the face — all too well. 
She could see it — the eyes like lighted wa- 
ter, the lips half smiling. It was his face 
that had made a fool of her. The other 
girls had been crazy about him. They were 
welcome to him! Not one of them was so 
poor as this. She bent over and bit the 
heavy thread between her teeth, frowning 
intently. She rubbed down the edge of the 
clumsy patch with her thimble, pressing it 
into place with an absorbed look. Her 
hands fell idle in her lap. She sat staring 
into space, her mind traveling the past. 

The figure opposite her was motionless, 
the eyes, still fixed on the tiny machine, 
gazing far into the future. 
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She roused herself and turned on him. 
‘¢ You promised never to touch it again,” she 
said harshly. 

He stirred, gazing at her vacantly. A 
dull flush came slowly into his face. He 
curved one arm half-protectingly around the 
machine, watching her. “ I’ve changed my 
mind,” he said quietly. 

Her lip smiled contemptuously. “ You’ve 
lied,” she said, choosing her word with a 
kind of savage rush. 

“You promised,” she reiterated, ‘‘ when I 
came back, that fall before Sarah was born, 
never to touch it again.” 

«Yes, I promised,” said the man dully. 
His eyes were seeking the machine. 

She held them by her voice. ‘ And now 
you ll be slighting your work at the shop, 
and youll lose your job — and there’s five 
children,” her voice took on the monotone 
of despair. It had the hush that precedes 
hysteria. ‘Oh, why did I marry you?” 
she moaned, between tragedy and melo- 
drama. 

The man, half-resentful, accepted the 
tragedy. He turned toward her, his eyes 
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shining in the light. “ Listen, Mary,” he 
said gently; “if I could finish this, you ’d 
be rich. We should have more money than 
any one on the Street.” 

Her lip still curved contemptuously. 

‘¢ More than any one in town,” he went 
on. ‘See — just watch.” He turned 
quickly to the machine, adjusting the 
wheels. “It knits everything in a piece. 
It does a month’s work in a day.” His 
eyes glowed. They fell on her face. “Every 
woolen mill in the country will have to have 
it,” he added more slowly.“ You will be a 
rich woman, Mary, when it’s done.” The 
tone was half-pleading again. 

“ Done!” The word echoed bitterly. 

His face fell. He pushed the machine one 
side, rubbing his fingers impatiently across 
the big forehead. “It is sucha little thing,” 
he said, ‘I can’t fail to get it — just a little 
time.” The voice had grown dreamy. His 
eyes were fixed on the machine. 

“It was twelve years ago you said the 
same thing,” she said sharply. 

He looked up again. His expression 
changed. ‘ And I shall work twelve more 
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if I need to,” he said. He gathered up the 
machine, standing and stretching above her 
to his height. 

For a moment he stood looking down on 
her, a strange, foreign light in his eyes. 
Then he turned abruptly toward the open 
door, still bearing the machine. He disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

Her breath caught, and she half started 
to follow him, — to beg him back. She 
leaned forward to listen, the color gone from 
her face. Gradually it returned. That was 
his step in the garden, . . . he was whis- 
tling softly . . . he had only gone to hide 
the thing. 

When he came in, she was sewing swiftly 
on a new patch. She had the hand-lamp 
close at her side. She did not look up or 
speak. 


Ds 
THE MACHINE VERSUS BLANKETS 


THE children had finished breakfast and 
disappeared. Elsa and Sarah, from the pan- 
try, could be heard laughing and quarreling 
as they gathered up the dishes to wash. The 
kitchen was filled with spring sunlight, and 
through the open window came the fresh 
scent of early growing things. 

She watched Max covertly. His face re- 
vealed nothing. He was eating the brown 
hash and firm white bread in a slow, lei- 
surely fashion that might have boded ill to 
her hopes had it not been his usual way at 
table. 

At last he rose and half reached out a 
hand for his hat. He drew it back, and, 
thrusting both hands into his pockets, saun- 
tered toward the open door. He stood in 
the doorway for a moment, a look of happi- 
ness in his face. The yard was alive with 
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green leaves and budding lilacs. He went 
slowly down the path, feeling in his coat 
pocket for a piece of twine, with which he 
bent and tied up a branch of yellow rose- 
bush that had fallen across the path. 

She watched him from the window, as she 
kneaded the loaves of bread, a sullen, pa- 
thetic eagerness in her face. It changed 
slowly to hope as he turned suddenly with 
an air of purpose and came toward the door, 
and sank again into despair when he crossed 
the room and went up the stairs. 

She finished the bread hurriedly, thump- 
ing the big soft masses evenly and deftly on 
the board and transferring them to shallow 
pans that stood waiting. With a word of 
caution to Elsa about the fire, she placed 
the pans on the back of the stove, covering 
them with a clean, coarse towel. She rolled 
down the sleeves on her bare arms, button- 
ing them at the wrist as she went toward 
the stairway. 

She ascended three or four stairs, and 
stood listening. The upper hall was nearly 
dark. A board partition was built across 
the front. Behind this partition muffled 
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sounds were going on. Her face settled into 
a hard look as she peered up into the glooni 
above. Over the banister-rail hung a mass 
of folded bedding, sheets, quilts, and blan- 
kets. She hurried up the remaining stairs 
with a bound. As she turned at the top, 
the door of the partition opened. It was 
Max, with a fresh armful of bedding. He 
regarded her placidly over the top of the 
quilts as he deposited them on the stair-rail. 

« What are you doing?” she demanded. 
It was a question for rhetorical effect and 
was so received. 

“‘ Getting these things out of my room,” 
he said. He indicated the blankets by a 
gesture. 

“It’s not yours. You gave it up to me 
for a store-room.”” She spoke defiantly, one 
hand resting on her hip. 

“7 ’m taking it back,” he said coolly. “I 
want a place to work.” 

“To dawdle,” she returned contemptu- 
ously. 

He made no reply, but turned back toward 
the door. 

She drew nearer to him. Her look changed 
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to a kind of pleading as she surveyed his 
back. 

«¢ Don’t, Max,” she said, looking into the 
room. It was filled to the ceiling with shelves, 
some of which were still piled with bedding. 

‘*T don’t mind giving up the room,” she 
went on, her voice half catching. “ You can 
have it again. But you know how it will be. 
You won’t work. You get bewitched. You 
said so yourself — before Sarah was born.” 

“Stand out of the way, please,” he re- 
turned. He brought out a fresh consign- 
ment of bedding and placed it on the railing. 
The frail support swayed a little under the 
weight. 

She looked at it a minute, the tears 
gathering in her eyes. Then she bent and 
took up the last armful. She carried it 
clumsily up the garret stairs, her dress get- 
ting under-foot and tripping her as she went. 

They worked swiftly, with no word be- 
tween them. When the last armful had 
been carried out of the room, a key turned 
sharply in the lock. . 

Her face gave no sign. It had become 
hard, with a look of despair in it. The con- 
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trast between the lock and the carrying and 
sorting of the blankets gave something of 
_ tragic-comedy to the situation. She returned 
at last to the kitchen, listening softly toward 
the partition as she went down the stairs. 
There was no sound behind the locked door. 

After a while she heard Max coming down. 
He went straight through the kitchen, tak- 
ing down his hat as he passed the nail where 
it hung. Through the pantry window, she 
saw him go toward the garden, carrying in 
his hand a small spade. He passed behind 
the row of currant bushes and began to dig 
rapidly. Now and then he paused, pushing 
his hat back on his head and looking about 
the garden or up to the big, white clouds 
that sailed in the spring sky. A pleased 
smile was on his lips. 

When he reappeared, he had in his hand 
a square, tin-covered box. It looked rusted 
and old, but weatherproof. He carried it up 
to the room and shut himself in. 


Vv 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


A sic basketful of clothes, sprinkled and 
ready to iron, stood by the kitchen table. 
Mary glanced at it, and again at the brown 
clock ; then she stepped to the door. 

*¢ Klsa-a-h,”’ she called. Her voice pro- 
longed the last syllable with heavy, insistent 
stress. 

The girl, who had slipped away as soon as 
the dishes were done, came reluctantly from 
the neighboring vacant lot, her hands full of 
long-stemmed dandelions. 

“They ‘ll clutter up the house,” said her 
mother, glancing at them as the girl ap- 
peared in the doorway. ‘ Leave ’em out- 
side.” 

With a sullen look, she opened her fingers, 
letting the blossoms drop carelessly on the 
stone step. 

Her mother glanced at them impatiently, 
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but made no comment. She pointed instead 
to the basket of clothes. ‘ You knew bet- 
ter ’n to go traipsing off so, Saturday morn- 
ing,” she said, — “ironing and baking and 
wiping up and everything.” 

The girl made no reply. She took down 
a thick woolen holder from the shelf behind 
the stove, and lifting one of the irons, tested 
it with swiftly accustomed touch, moistening 
her finger on her tongue and applying it to 
the hot surface. It hissed sharply. 

The woman looked up quickly. ‘ You can’t 
use that,” she said. ‘ You'll scorch every- 
thing.” 

The girl stood the iron on the back of the 
stove to cool. “Shall I get the board?” 
she asked indifferently. 

Bayes. 

There was silence in the room, except 
thumping irons. The spring sunshine 
glinted on the walls. From the vacant lot 
a field-sparrow called with liquid, running 


notes. 
Presently the girl lifted her head and 
listened, the iron suspended. — “ Who ’s 


upstairs?” she asked. 
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‘¢ Your father,” said the woman shortly. 

The iron descended with a swift thud. 
They worked on in silence, — the girl with a 
vague, ashamed sense of dread, the woman 
with fresh impatience. 

‘‘ He ’s in the store-room,”’ she volunteered, 
after a silence. 

“ What’s he doing? <Ain’t he going to 
the shop?” asked the girl. She paused in 
her work, a look of shrinking inquiry in her 
face. 

“I don’t know what he’s going to do,” 
said her mother impatiently. ‘“ He’s gone 
back to work on that machine — goodness 
knows when he’ll stop.” 

The girl made no response. A child’s 
dread of grown-up quarrels struggled vaguely 
with a new, womanly curiosity. 

Her mother welcomed the relief of speech. 
‘sHe acted this way about eight years ago,” 
she said. “You can’t remember it, maybe. 
. . « You. wa’n’t more ’n three-four years 
old.” 

She waited for a response. ‘ You don’t 
remember it, do you?” she asked sharply. 

“T ouess not,” said the girl. Her cheeks 
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were red and her eyes had an ashamed look. 
In her heart she was defending her father. 

Her mother felt the tacit opposition. She 
met it in her tone. — *“ You children ‘Il never 
know what I’ve been through with,” she 
said bitterly. She lifted a corner of her 
gingham apron to wipe away the tear that 
stole down her cheek. 

The girl, ashamed, but unconvinced, ironed 
in rebellious silence. She had a guilty fear 
that her mother might be right, but her 
sympathies remained with her father. The 
contradiction harassed her and gave her 
face a sullen, unresponsive look. 

«Things got so bad once, there wa’n’t a 
thing in the house to eat,” went on the wo- 
man; ‘not a thing, only about half a loaf 
of rye bread — and not a cent of money. I 
went home to father’s then.” 

“ How ’d you go, without money?” asked 
the girl quickly and acutely. 

‘‘ | walked, every step of the way —twenty 
miles,” said the woman. Her voice had a 
solemn and bitter tone as if she could hardly 
believe it. ‘ You was three-and-a-half and 
Nelson a year. I carried you both a good 
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deal of the way. We got a lift just at the 
end. The bread had give out.” 

“ Did father know you was going ?”’ asked 
the girlh She had never heard the story 
before, and it stirred her uncomfortably. 

UN Oa 

“¢ What did he have to eat if you took the 
bread ?”’ | 

“He didn’t starve. You can be sure of 
that,” returned the woman curtly. ‘Men 
don’t starve.” 

«We’ve always had enough to eat,” said 
Elsa thoughtfully. 

“Yes, you’ve had enough because I told 
him then I’d never live with him another 
day if you didn’t.” The woman spoke in 
swift sternness. ‘I told him,” she went on, 
‘“‘that he would give up me or that machine, 
one or the other — he could take his choice. 
He promised solemn; and he’s done it. 
He’s kept straight for eight years.” The 
last words had a despairing note. 

“Maybe hell go back this afternoon,” 
said Elsa. 

Her mother shook her head. “No, he 
won't. And if he don’t, you’ll have to go 
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down and tell Blatchford. They won’t turn 
him off, the first time so. — They never did. 
But they ’ve got to know. You can say 
he don’t feel very well,” she said harshly. 
She bent over the tablecloth she was polish- 
ing, leaning with both hands on the iron and 
breathing hard. 

When she lifted her face the perspiration 
stood in drops on her forehead. She wiped 
it off impatiently as she returned the iron to 
the stove. ‘No, you can’t tell him that,” 
she said, holding a fresh iron upturned. 
“ Tell him your father’s got at the knitting- 
machine again.— He ‘ll know what it 
means,” she said grimly. She tested the 
iron with scorching touch, and bent once 
more above the shining cloth. 

‘We hain’t had much, but I’ve man- 
aged,” she went on in a monotone of remi- 
niscence, with a certain accent of pleasure 
in the recital. It had never occurred to her 
to confide in Elsa. The tragedy of the 
morning had jostled relations. The girl 
seemed suddenly grown up. She had become 
a confidante and a fellow victim. 

«¢ Scrimp-and-save, and save-and-pinch,” 
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went on the woman, polishing with dramatic 
gesture to the swift rhythm of the words. “I 
have n’t had a thing to wear nor a new table- 
cloth for twelve years.” She held the fin- 
ished cloth at arm’s-length to catch better 
the shining of the damask. The lines of her 
face shortened and the wrinkles relaxed in 
spite of themselves. 

‘“‘ Looks nice, don’t it?” she said approy- 
ingly. 

The girl nodded. 

“T’m going to let you do the clover-leaf 
pattern when we come to it,” said her mother 
kindly. ‘ You’re old enough tolearn. You 
must go careful. It’s terrible thin! Lucky 
I was well on’t for table-linen. We should 
’a’ e’t off bare boards.” 

The girl’s face, which had relaxed at the 
promised treat, grew hard again. 

Her mother took no notice. She snapped 
out the damp folds of a sheet, and reaching 
for a fresh iron took up the monologue, — 
“T’ve kept us out o’ debt and I’ve gone 
without myself. Your father ’d as lives be 
in debt as eat,” she said sternly. 

‘He never gets things for himself,” broke 
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out the girl. She was ironing swiftly, with 
flushed cheeks. 

“No,” returned her mother judicially. 
“It’s a penny here and a penny there — 
just foolishness. He’d rather give you chil- 
dren a good time than work any day.” The 
pointed scorn of the last words included 
and condemned the whole foolish round of 
pleasure. 

The girl shrank together. Her face 
seemed to grow thin and sharp. 

‘I’ve brought you children up to tell the 
truth and pay your debts,” said the woman 
shortly. “It’s not much, but it’s more’n 
you ll ever get out of Anybody Else.” 

Her voice had a tired sound as she spoke 
the last words. She became suddenly con- 
scious that the girl was against her — that 
no one cared. 

They worked in heavy silence the rest of 
the morning, the girl absorbed in her own 
thoughts, the woman never looking up, ex- 
cept for a sharp glance now and then at the 
clock. Each time the flying minute-hand 
seemed to drive her to swifter and fiercer 
action. 


VI 
AN AMBASSADOR 


‘WHERE you going?” called Nelson. He 
paused in his occupation of making sand- 
houses, in the middle of the road, for beetles 
and lady-bugs. 

Elsa was coming slowly down the front 
path. Her feet, clothed in a pair of heavy- 
soled shoes, pointed in different directions 
from the line of advance and impeded her 
progress by hitting against invisible stones 
and gravel. White cotton stockings, encas- 
ing her slim legs, reduced them to sportive 
sticks ; and the wide felt hat resting on her 
wild and sunburned hair gave to the figure 
a subdued and toadstool effect not usual on 
week days. 

To the boy these adornments were neither 
eesthetic, pathetic, nor grotesque. ‘They were, 
however, significant. 

*¢ Where you going ?” he repeated. 
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“Down to the shop,” said Elsa loftily. 
She spoke in a detached manner, her mien 
expressive of dignity and embarrassment in 
her garments. 

“I’m going too,” said Nelson, unim- 
pressed. 

‘¢ You are not.” 

“¢ Am too.” 

«¢She won’t let you.” 

«¢ She won’t know.” 

«She ‘ll whip you when you get back.” 
Elsa was hurrying as fast as the impassive 
shoes allowed. 

The boy pressed close at their heels. 
“Youre a telltale,” he said tauntingly. 

Her lips closed firmly. The silence lasted 
for a few hurrying paces. They opened in 
righteous importance, — 

“Tm going of an errand.” 

“All right. I won’t go in. I’ll wait 
outside.” 

“¢ Honest and true?” 

«¢ Black and blue,” magnanimously, — “or 
down by the elevator,” he stipulated. 

« All right. Hurry, or the young ones 
will see us and want to go.” 
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The warning came an instant too late. A 
small figure appeared, crawling through a 
break in the fence, from the vacant lot. 

“ Do hurry,” said Elsa miserably. “ They 
can’t come.” 

The Three trailed in helpless pursuit, deaf 
to threats and commands from the flying 
pair. 

“© Make ’em wait on the meetin’-house 
steps,’ suggested Nelson diplomatically. 

Elsa paused, breathless, waiting for them 
to come up. ‘ You may go as far as the Bap- 
tist meetin’-house,” she said sternly, “ if 
you ‘ll be good and wait there till we come 
back.” 

“¢ Where you going?” demanded Sarah. 

“ Just to the shop, of an errand,” said 
Elsa coaxingly. She was wiping Tommy’s 
eyes, furtively, on a petticoat hem, much 
hampered by the flat hat, which slipped 
over her nose whenever she bent forward. 
She pushed it back, holding herself very 
perpendicular, to keep it in place. <‘ You 
can’t go unless you do as I say,” she said 
inportantly. ‘It’s too far for Tommy any- 
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way. 
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The Three fell into line. At the meeting- 
house they were forcibly detached and seated 
miserably on the wide steps. 

“I’m old enough to go,” wailed Sarah. 

“No, you ain’t. You stay with the young 
ones,’ commanded Elsa in superior para- 
dox. | 

“They had n’t ought to ’a’ come,” she 
said, looking back. ‘+ Mother ’ll worry.” 

‘¢ She won’t know,” said Nelson. It was 
his disposition of all problems not requiring 
immediate action. 


“A little girl to see you, sir,” said the 
office clerk respectfully. 

“A little girl?” Mr. Blatchford’s big 
head was buried in the day-ledger. It 
emerged slowly. “A little girl? U-m-m — 
Ah!” He had swung absently about in his 
office chair. 

«Who are you?” he demanded, fixing 
his eyes sternly on white legs and shoes and 
hat. 

The girl planted one cotton leg a little 
ahead of the other, for courage, and said dis- 
tinetly, “« I’m Max Erling’s girl.” 
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He started a little and turned. ‘Oh, you 
are?” he said. The tone was still loud, 
but the bigness had gone out of it. 

« Where’s your father?” he asked 
abruptly, after surveying her again. 

She brought out the message that had 
been gulping at her throat, “Got at the 
knitting-machine.” 

‘‘ Humph!” he said, after a long pause. 

‘sT ouess likely he ll come back Monday,” 
ventured the girl, her eyes fastened on his 
heavy face. 

«« Like enough,” he said indifferently. He 
wheeled back in his chair to the ledger. 
‘Tell your mother I ‘Il see about it some 
time to-day,” he said, touching a small bell. 

‘¢Tell Homans to come,” he said to the 
clerk who entered. 

‘Yes, Sir,” 

The big head lost itself in the figures. 
Presently it emerged and looked impatiently 
over the shoulder as if called. The absent 
look changed to annoyance. ‘“* Why don’t 
you go?” he said; “ I’m done with you.” 

She looked at him fixedly. Tears were 
very close behind the blue eyes. ‘They were 
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strangely like her father’s. The man stirred 
uneasily under their gaze. ‘“ Well, what do 
you want ?”’ he said less harshly. 

“I do hope you won’t turn him off,” she 
said. 

‘What ?— No; I shan’t turn him off,” 
he said brusquely. ‘“ Run along, now, and 
tell your mother.” 

He sat thinking, after the door closed, a 
curious expression playing across his face. 
He reached out his hand at last to a small 
drawer and took outa file of papers. He 
still held them in his hand when the foreman 
entered. He replaced them and wheeled 
about. 

‘¢Homans,” he said indifferently, “ see 
that Ned Hollins is put on general repair 
work for a few days, will you? Erling’s 
going to be off.” 

The man nodded. “ All right, sir.” He 
hesitated as he turned to go. ‘ There’s two 
of the machines no one but Erling under- 
stands, you know,” he said. 

The man in the chair drummed with his 
fingers on the arm. ‘“That’s so,” he said 
reflectively. ‘I forgot.’ He lost himself 
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in the problem. <‘ Put on Hollins for what 
he can do,” he said, rousing himself. “ ‘Tell 
the hands on the other machines to go extra 
careful. We can get Erling for an hour or 
two, maybe, if things go wrong.” 

The foreman nodded respectfully and 
withdrew. 

The man sat motionless in his chair, ab- 
sorbed in thought. A fly, waked from its 
winter prison, droned on the window-pane 
and the burring of heavy machinery came 
through the open door. 

At last he roused himself and reached 
again for the file of papers. He ran them 
rapidly through his fingers. They were 
covered with hieroglyphic figures and letters. 
At the top of each sheet were two capitals, 
M.E. The man copied a few figures onto a 
slip of paper and added them swiftly. He 
sat gazing at the paper. 

For ten and six years each, the firm of 
Burleigh, Blatchford & Co. had had in their 
silk mills the exclusive use of two inventions, 
either one of which would have made the in- 
ventor a rich man, — had they been patented. 
They were simple inventions, the readjust- 
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ment of a machine already in use. They 
had been introduced by one of the hands in 
his capacity as general repairer of machines, 
to facilitate work. Later two new machines 
had been constructed embodying these ideas. 
They had been made under the supervision 
of this same man, and largely by his own 
hands. They were operated by two men, 
trustworthy and ignorant, who had never 
worked except in Burleighville, and who 
would never goaway. They knew nothing of 
the methods of other mills, and would have 
been stupidly and good-naturedly surprised 
had any one told them that the machines were 
not used in other mills. The reason would not 
have been likely to occur tothem. It had 
not occurred to them that visitors were never 
shown into their room, or that the room was 
isolated from the rest of the mill. It had been 
part of the policy of Burleigh and Blatch- 
ford to keep everything in the open. The 
Burleigh silk mills turned out the best goods 
in the market —at market price. The 
hands were the best paid men in the country. 
And the man who made this possible was 
wandering, this afternoon, along the open 
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hillside, his hands thrust carelessly into his 
pockets, his hat far back on his head, whis- 
tling softly and absently as he walked, 


‘Ich kann das nicht vergessen.” 


Vil 
THE UNPOPULARITY OF LEGS 


Tue Three on the meeting-house steps 
emerged, through subsiding sobs and _snif- 
fles, into resignation. They played tag 
around the big pillars, — with a forfeit for 
stepping off, — suspended several times in 
case of Tommy, whose fat legs served as 
rollers and required moral support. They 
played Hi-spy, and peeked around corners, 
and crawled down to pick up pebbles from 
the gravel walk and fled back in pretended 
fear of being caught out. 

At the end of half an hour they decided 
that it must be supper-time — and _ after. 
They had been there hours. Should they 
remain and starve, or brave the displeasure 
of Elsa by getting down and going home ? 
Opinions varied. ‘Tommy was for supper at 
any risk — he was always for supper. He 
began on his thumb as a preliminary. Sarah 
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was inclined to fortitude and a desire to see 
how far starvation could be carried before 
pangs set in. Hester vacillated. She was 
hungry — and afraid of Elsa. The balance 
swayed and trembled. 

Rescue appeared in the shape of a tiny 
wagon, far down the road. Tommy saw it 
first, and withdrew his thumb to emit a fat 
gurgle. Three pairs of eyes were fixed upon 
it entreatingly as it drew near. A moment of 
breathless hope. ... Would Uncle William 
see them?... Would he go right by? The 
church stood at a slight angle of the road. 
They might remain unseen. Dreadful 
thought! The Three rose in a body and 
scurried to the end of the long step. They 
leaned far over, defying the law of gravity. 

Flora, the miniature Shetland pony, 
wagged an attentive ear and switched her 
tail to livelier gait. Uncle William looked 
up quickly from a brown study. His big 
face smiled genially. “ Hello,” he said. He 
drew on the reins, settling back heavily on 
the seat. ‘ Whoa.” 

Flora, with a resigned wag of the head, 
came to a halt. 
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“How many of you?” he asked doubt- 
fully, surveying the agitated trio. 

“Three,” piped Sarah. 

Uncle William hitched himself a little to 
the right on the small seat. “I guess we can 
make room,” he said encouragingly. 

The Three tumbled from the steps. They 
swarmed over the wagon, breathless and tri- 
umphant. 

«There, there,’ cautioned the old man. 
“Steady now. — Whoa, Flora.” Flora had 
not budged. ‘Now one of you here.” He 
deposited Hester on the seat beside him. 
«¢ And one in back.” He steadied Sarah as 
she clambered, palpitating, over the back of 
the low seat. “And one here in front.” 
Tommy squatted, stolid and tranquil, on the 
floor in front of Uncle William. There was 
plenty of room there. Uncle William had 
no legs. Two worn and shining leather 
stumps stopped at the knee. They were 
objects of perpetual awe to all the children 
on the Street. 

He was “Uncle William” to the Street 
and to the town, —to old men with gray 
beards, and to toddling babies that shrieked 
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with delight at the sight of the tiny equi- 
page and the big smile looming over it. 
The town could not remember when Uncle 
William had not been a part of it. 

It was characteristic of Burleigh, Blatch- 
ford & Co. that they did not give Uncle 
William alms, but work; and that the work 
stopped each day at three o’clock instead of 
six. Mrs. Burleigh had started a subscerip- 
tion for the Shetland pony and low wagon. 
Blatchford’s name had gone down first on 
the list for a generous sum. The employees 
of Burleigh, Blatchford & Co. were well 
treated. They knew that if times went hard 
for a man, Burleigh and Blatchford would 
see him through. Uncle William, jogging 
leisurely home, in his deformity, was a daily 
symbol of the wisdom and kindness of the 
big firm that ruled the town. 

“Get up, Flora,” clucked Uncle William. 
The little wagon creaked slowly into motion. 

““ Where’s your father ?”’ he asked, hitch- 
ing sideways on the seat to turn a broad 
look of inquiry on Hester. ‘ He wa’n’t to 
work, was he?” 


“No, thir,” lisped Hester meekly. 
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“¢ He’s up to the big woods,” volunteered 
Sarah from behind. 

Uncle William slapped the reins on 
Flora’s wide back. ‘“ Wa’n’t feeling well, 
praps.” He spoke in a kindly tone, but 
with the shade of superiority that the thrifty, 
practical man must always feel toward the 
idealist. 

To Uncle William and to the town, their 
father was a dreamer, a man who never got 
on. The children knew, in some dumb and 
primal way, the disgrace of it. They re- 
joiced that the subject was not pursued. 

“ Get up,” said Uncle William once more. 
Flora ceased shirking, and settled into a 
slow, heavy trot. 

Three blissful faces surveyed her over the 
dashboard. Elsa’s wrath forgotten, and pangs 
of hunger and promises, they rode in state 
beside the best and the kindest man they 
knew. 

If Uncle William had had legs, he would 
probably have walked to and from the shop, 
and have been just an ordinary man with a 
dinner-pail. Perhaps he would have pre- 
ferred that way of life; but the children 
would have missed him. 


Vill 
THE ELEVATOR 


NELSON was waiting at the foot of the 
first flight of stairs, breathing impatience, 
as Elsa came slowly down. 

‘“‘He says he’ll give us a ride on the ele- 
vator,” he said. He nodded toward a man 
who, with his back to the stairs, stood fitting 
covers on to green boxes. 

The room was used for inspecting and 
dispatching goods, and was piled high with 
green boxes and packing-cases, and heavy 
sheets of cardboard. In one corner stood 
the elevator, —a flat platform, open on all 
sides. It ran from basement to tower. A 
tradition hung about it, that if once it got 
loose it would fly to the top of the tower 
and smash you against the roof or hurl you 
from the small window, down through dizzy 
space, to the ground below. LElsa’s most 
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hideous nightmare was a dream of the ele- 
vator, — falling through miles and miles, and 
at last putting down a cautious foot — to 
strike the bed and wake with a thud. 

She eyed the platform dubiously. 

«¢ Come on,” nudged Nelson. 

He walked boldly up to the man’s back. 
“* My sister’s come,” he said. He edged 
meekly into view. 

The man stopped counting and looked up 
a little impatiently. 

“¢ You said maybe you ’d be going down,” 
said the boy, indicating the platform. 

“Oh —all right. Ill be ready by and 
by.” He returned to his counting, and the 
pair waited in whispered disagreement. 

“We ought to hurry.” 

‘s He’s a’most ready. He said so.” 

“The young ones will get lost.” 

“ You told ’em not to stir.” 

‘¢She ’Il scold like everything. She’s said 
we could n’t — lots of times.” 

«¢She won’t know.” 

The man came toward them, one arm piled 
high with the green boxes. ‘‘ Come on,” he 
said pleasantly, stepping onto the platform. 
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«‘ Stand in the middle and hold on to each 
other.” 

Slowly the affair began to move. 

They clutched each other in common 
qualms. Nelson’s bare toes gripped the es- 
caping boards. Elsa, in respectable shoes, 
tilted insecurely from side to side. 

Slowly the ponderous platform descended, 
creaking and groaning, and bumped to a 
rest on the ground floor. They escaped, 
proud and breathless. 

The man looked after them with a smile. 
“¢ Max Erling’s young ones,” he commented. 
“The girl looks like him — same kind of 
see-nothing eyes.” The smile and the 
thought had the superiority that the man 
who has risen to the packing-room feels 
toward the man who is still down with the 
machines. 

He passed the engineer with a condescend- 
ing nod. 

The man looked up and stayed the black 
rag that was caressing a long, shining 
shaft. 

“ Where’s Erling?” he asked, looking 
after the children. 
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¢ Ain’t he to work?” asked the foreman 
in surprise. 

‘“¢ Hollins ’s been put on his job.” 

“¢ That so?” | 

“Yep.” The engineer spit vigorously, 
away from his engine. ‘‘ Hope he ain’t 
sick,” he said. The tone had no superior- 
ity. He worshiped Erling, — more than 
he worshiped his Creator; though he did 
not know it and would have been surprised 
and indignant had any one told him so. 


IX 


LIFE’S LITTLE AMENITIES 


“Wer ’vE got to run,” said Nelson, in 
the righteous tone of one who has partaken 
of stolen pleasures against his will. He 
flitted ahead in careless, barefoot freedom. 

‘It was you wanted to do it,” protested 
Elsa, clumping indignantly after him. 

“I did n’t care nothin’ about it. I did it 
just for you.” He waited for her to come 
up. ‘ Better take ’em off,” he suggested, 
looking down at the incumbered feet. 

She sat down by the road. The slim 
brown feet slipped quickly into ease. She 
tucked the stockings into the shoes, tied 
them together by the strings and swung 
them about her neck. They flopped heav- 
ily from side to side, but did not impede 
swiftness. She overtook Nelson, who .had 
started before the knot was fairly tied, and 
passed him lightly, only stopping when he 
came to ostentatious grief in the rear. 
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“ Hurry up,” she commanded, as he came 
limping up, his face screwed into knots. 
‘“¢ Hurry up, we ’ve got to stop for the young 
ones.” She hurried around the corner of 
the church and stopped in dismay. “ Now 
they ’ve been and got lost,’ she grumbled. 

“You had n’t ought to ’a’ left em,” said 
Nelson judicially. 

She turned on him swiftly and slapped 
his face. Then she fled hurriedly toward 
home, her conscience stabbing her with each 
flop of the shoes into swifter flight. 

When he arrived, she had found the young 
ones, had reported her errand to her mother, 
and was standing by the front gate, looking 
indifferently down the street, the toadstool 
hat swinging by one string in her hand. 

They regarded each other hostilely. Each 
made an elaborate face. It merged natu- 
rally into a game of running tag, and cul- 
minated in a joint escape from the young 
ones into the vacant lot. 


X 
BURLEIGH, BLATCHFORD & CO. 


THE fly droned itself quiet on the window- 
pane. The man at the desk sat lost in 
thought. He had not intended to keep 
the money. He had always meant to turn 
it over, — at least part of it. But there 
was no way. Old Burleigh would never. ... 

The handle of the door rattled sharply 
and turned under an uncertain touch. 
Blatchford glanced up and _ straightened 
himself in his chair, thrusting the papers 
into an open drawer. 

The man who entered did not look at 
him. He crossed the room stiffly, thump- 
ing a gold-headed cane, his big head sway- 
ing from side to side. When he reached 
the desk across the room, he seated himself, 
drawing in his legs with a rheumatic scowl. 
He deposited the cane carefully on the floor 
beside him and attacked the pile of letters 
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lying on the desk. Presently he looked up, 
shooting a keen glance at the other man 
from under his shaggy brows. 

“Seen this?” he asked abruptly. He 
held out a letter, without offering to rise. 
His stiff hand shook a little. 

Blatchford crossed the room, glancing 
casually at the superscription as he ap- 
proached the desk. He nodded his head in 
quick recognition. “I thought likely,” he 
said. 

“ Humph!” growled the old man. 

“They want us to make better provision 
for the men, I suppose?” said Blatchford 
easily, drawing the letter from the envelope. 

The old man made no answer. He watched 
Blatchford’s face keenly as he read. His 
under lip was thrust out, and a hard look 
glinted in his little blue eyes. 

“T thought it would come to that,” said 
Blatchford, quietly laying down the letter. 

‘¢] won’t pay it,’ growled the old man. 
“Let ’em go ahead. I won’t pay a cent.” 
The big head swayed shaggily from side to 
side, — * Not a cent.” 

Blatchford glanced again at the letter. 
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“Youll have to,” he said carelessly ; “ they ’ve 
got the law on their side.” 

Old Burleigh started suddenly. He sat 
erect in his chair. His nostrils sniffed. 
“* How’s that?” he demanded. 

«¢ Passed last week,” said Blatchford. 
“‘ Did n’t you read the account of it?” 

The old man seemed to collapse. ‘‘ No,” 
he said shortly. 

“ Went through all straight,” said Blatch- 
ford. ‘“They’ve got us tight if they want 
to push it. We shall have to put in seven- 
teen new windows in the south shop and ven- 
tilators all through. Every day we put it off 
now costs a good round sum.” 

The old man shifted uneasily. 

“ Better do it right off, and have done with 
it,” said Blatchford. “ It’s a good thing for 
the men. They ’ll work better, — good air 
and light.” 

Burleigh glanced at him suspiciously. 
“¢ What ’s the cost ?” he asked. 

“We shan’t get off under five hundred,” 
said Blatchford carelessly. 

The old man snorted. ‘I won’t pay it,” 
he repeated. 
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A slight look of impatience crossed Blatch- 
ford’s face. “I tell you it’s the law,” he said 
sharply. 

The old man collapsed. After a pause he 
spoke again. ‘“ We ll get seconds in win- 
dow glass,” he said. 

“ All right,” said Blatchford indifferently. 
‘“‘ It pays in the long run, though, to get the 
best. We ’ve got to replace the flooring all 
through that we put in last year.” 

The old man gave a half groan. 

‘See here,” said Blatchford quickly, seiz- 
ing the opportunity. “I ’ve been going over 
this account again. It ’s mounting up fast.” 
He took the slips from the drawer and laid 
them on Burleigh’s desk. 

The old man peered at them cunningly. 
“Think I’m going to pay those?” His hands 
hovered nervously over them. 

Blatchford withdrew them quickly. “It’s 
a clear case,” he said decisively. 

‘¢ Let him make his claim, then,” said the 
old man. His voice died away in a hoarse 
chuckle. 

‘¢ He does n’t know he has one.” 


‘*No more do I.” Old Burleigh was him- 
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self again. ‘+ They ’ve been used in the open 
for ten years — one of them.” 

“We might raise his pay, beginning next 
month,” suggested Blatchford. 

“No, sir.” The old man glared at him a 
full minute. ‘If you ’re so anxious to help 
him, do it out of your own pocket,” he said 
at last. 

Blatchford said nothing. He was repla- 
cing the papers in his desk, his back to the 
old man. 

Old Burleigh regarded him keenly. «I 
should n’t think you d be so eager to help the 
man that stole your sweetheart,” he said. 
His under lip shot out anew with a look of 
cunning. 

Blatchford faced sharply about. ‘ Who 
said it?’’ he demanded. 

Old Burleigh retreated a little. ‘“ Every- 
body knew "bout it when you first came,” he 
said. ‘ Your mother, mebbe, — she told the 
women folks.” His tone was less jocose. 

Blatchford made no reply. He rang the 
bell sharply. 

Old Burleigh watched him from under 
heavy eyebrows. ‘“T ain’t your fault,” he 
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said in the pause. ‘ Dogs and children tag 
him; and I never saw a woman that ” — 

Blatchford ignored him. He gave a few 
directions to the clerk who entered, and or- 
dered his horses brought round. 

“By the way,” he said carelessly, “tell 
Erling’s girl, if she has n’t gone, she can 
ride home with me. I’m going up that way.” 

The clerk stared at him in surprise. ‘She 
went two hours ago,” he said. 

Blatchford flushed and turned abruptly, 
taking up his hat and coat. “Of course,” 
he muttered. “I’ve been busy.” He went 
out without a glance at the man at the other 
desk. 

Old Burleigh sat bent forward, staring at 
the closed door. Gradually his heavy under 
lip relaxed and his eye gleamed with a cold 
laugh. Then he chuckled. 

His glance strayed to Blatchford’s desk. 
It rested on the drawer into which the pile 
of papers had been thrust. He half started 
to rise, but sank back with a quick scowl. 

“¢ Let him pay it himself,” he muttered, at- 
tacking the pile of letters once more. “ The 
law can’t touch me. Let him pay it.” 


XI 
A PARLOR CONVERSATION 


TomMy came stumping up the stairs in 
round-eyed importance. ‘ Ith’s two hortheth 
and a man!” he announced proudly. 

Mary was standing before the glass tying 
on a white apron. She turned quickly. 
‘¢ Run along down, Tommy, and stay out of 
doors, all of you.”” She smoothed the folds 
of her dress and put up her hands to give a 
final touch to the shining hair. 

The face, with its deepened lines and 
dark eyes, had a certain ripened beauty that 
the woman herself did not know; and she 
sighed as she turned away from the glass. 
Twelve years ago the cheeks had been pink 
and white. 

She met him at the door with a gray, 
unsmiling face. She did not smooth down 
her apron nor curtsy; but there was a 
look in her eyes that was equivalent to it as 
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she ushered him into the small parlor. He 
was the embodiment of success. 

She sat with her hands resting on the 
white apron, the fingers nervously interlaced, 
waiting for him to speak. 

He cleared his throat and hesitated, slap- 
ping one hand with the gloves in the other. 

She noted the gloves and the big, white 
hands. She used to laugh at them, — red 
and rough from farmwork. They were whiter 
now than her own. She hid them in the folds 
of her dress. 

He cleared his throat again. “‘ Max here ?”’ 
he asked. | 

She shook her head. The gesture was one 
of apology and opened the way for conversa- 
tion. 

“ Your girl said he’s gone at the knitting- 
machine again,” he said more easily, cross- 
ing one leg over the other. 

‘‘He’s up in the big woods now,” she 
said briefly. 

“‘T wanted to see him about the work.” 

“ Yes, I knew you ’d want to.” 

“ How long do you suppose he’ll be at 
it?” he asked abruptly. 
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“Oh, I don’t know.” She spoke in a 
tone of despair... . “1 do wish you ’d see 
him,” she went on after a silence. “ Maybe 
he ’d stop for you. He won’t for me.” 

‘¢ He won’t stop for anybody,” said the 
man. He smiled enigmatically. 

“¢ How do you know?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

‘¢T know the breed,” he said. 

The look of despair in her face deepened. 
“© We shall starve,” she said harshly. 

“Oh, no, I guess not.” The man smiled 
again. 

‘We have n’t a thing laid up,” she said 
bitterly. “It’s been all we could do to keep 
out of debt, with the children and all. And 
now if he stops, even a week, we shall run 
behind.” She could not have told why she 
was saying all this to him. She tried to 
keep it back; but something impelled her. 

He uncrossed his legs, shifting his posi- 
tion uneasily. 

‘¢ And when there’s been a cent, there’s 
where it’s gone,” she said dramatically, mo- 
tioning toward a plain, rough case filled with 
books. 
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“How much would you need to keep 
along?” he asked impersonally, his gaze 
fixed on the wax-ball bushes outside. 

She studied his face. “I don’t know, — 
there’s no use talking about it,” she said 
shortly. 

He seemed to consider. “Yes, there’s 
use talking,” he said, speaking slowly as if 
choosing his words. ‘+ Max is a good hand. 
He has n’t missed a day for seven or eight 
years.” 

“It’s eight,” she said proudly. 

He nodded. “For eight years. If he 
wants to take a vacation of a week or two 
now, we shan’t let his family suffer.” 

Her face trembled. 

He saw it and leaned forward. “It’s 
been pretty hard for you, Mary,” he said 
gently. 

T ve got along,” she returned impassively. 
Her lack of response was not prudery, nor 
virtue. She did not think of him as a lover. 
Such things happened in books, but not in 
Burleighville. In her own eyes she was a 
middle-aged woman with five children and 
a shiftless husband. Unless something were 
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done, the children would go hungry. If 
James Blatchford chose to help them, it was 
because the firm treated its hands well. 

“¢ I ouess if we had half-pay while he’s off, 
we could get along,” she said, making a 
rapid calculation. ‘There won’t be doctor’s 
bills, I hope, nor shoes, nor wood. It isn’t 
like winter.” 

“No,” he assented absently. He was 
wondering how much he dared give her. 

He took a roll of bills from his pocket, 
fingering them slowly. He counted out six 
or eight and handed them to her. 

She looked at them and her face flushed. 
‘That ’s too much,” she said. 

He returned the remainder of the roll to 
his pocket with a gesture of decision. ‘“ Let 
me know when you need more,” he said. 
‘¢ Max has done a good many things he’s 
never been paid for, — worked overtime and 
so on.” 

He rose to go, his hat in his hand and his 
fingers on the knob of the door. But still 
he waited. 

Her face had softened and she was look- 
ing at him gratefully. 
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“ You have things ‘pretty comfortable 
here,” he said, by way of remaining a mo- 
ment longer. 

Her eyes followed his glance about the 
little room, resting contentedly on the store 
carpet and wax flowers and dimity curtains. 
“¢ It’s all paid for,” she said proudly. 

The man smiled. “ Mine are all paid for, 
too,” he said, “ but this looks nicer than any- 
thing in my house.” 

She shook her head incredulously. “ They 
say you have Brussels all through.” Her 
voice had a note of awe. 

“Yes, I believe I have. But they don’t 
look like this. This is some like the old 
place.” 

The housekeeper’s pride responded to the 
bait that the woman had ignored. ‘“ Why 
don’t you drop in sometimes when you’re 
going by?” she said cordially. ‘“ Max will 
like first-rate to see you when he’s home.” 

“¢] will.” He turned the handle of the 
door. ‘And tell Max I’ve put Hollins on 
his work for a few days.” 


Her face fell. 
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“It’s only till he gets back. We can’t 
have the machines stand idle, you know.” 

“No.” Her face worked. “ You’ve been 
real good about it,” she said. 


XIT 
THE SONG OF THE WOODS 


A FIGURE was lying under the big oaks, 
the eyes fixed lazily on the outlines of new 
leaves against the sky. Beside it lay a hand- 
kerchief, knotted at the corners, half-filled 
with vines and plants ; and from one pocket 
protruded the handle of a trowel. The scent 
of fresh earth mingled with the spring in the | 
air; and through the wood bird-notes twit- 
tered and broke off and began anew, tuning 
for the song of the late day. 

All the afternoon Max had wandered, his 
soul unrolling, breathing deep in the leafy, 
arching silence. It was like coming home. 
The little plants welcomed him, and the soft 
vines held his fingers. The bitterness of the 
morning had been swept out of his heart. 
Light breezes ran laughing through the 
wood, and shadows of leaves and swaying 
spots of sunshine came and went in gentle, 
uneven rhythm. 
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Even the barred lines of the model had 
ceased to haunt and tease him. He saw, 
instead, the shining rods of the complete 
machine gathering up silk, and weaving and 
shaping it, . . . the workmen freed by the 
new power, . . . easier hours, larger spots of 
sunshine, — the whole round world humming 
with the new song, mighty machines every- 
where, doing the work of tired hands, the 
hands free — babies dancing by them — old 
men leaning on them. 

The face looking up through the leaves to 
the sky was the face of a poet, and the heart 
of the inventor was the heart of a poet. For 
years the song had lain covered on his heart. 
To-day it had broken through, carrying him 
in its rush. He was young again, with the 
hope and the belief and the power of youth. 
His fingers tingled to touch life. His heart 
burned. 

The life of the spring trembled about him. 
A curious thrush came clucking overhead, 
peering at him with bead eyes, and hopping 
and jerking to nearer boughs. Max watched 
it with slow, incurious gaze, passive as the 


oak and thorn-bush. A liquid, flutelike call 
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_ fell on the green silence. Again and again 
the notes rose and fell, dying away in trem- 
bling. The bird was pouring itself out, with 
caution thrown to the winds, to its mate and 
to the spring and to the still figure beneath. 

The song wrought itself into Max’s 
thought like cooling touches. She could 
not know. — His heart grew very gentle 
toward impatience and distrust. — She could 
not know. She had not understood. She 
had never meant to ruin and thwart him. 
The soul was not more than raiment to her. 
. .. If she could lie by him here, in the fad- 
ing minutes, and hear the bird singing, and 
forget the yeast and the dishes, the potatoes 
sprouting in the cellar, and the ironing, life 
would be sweet to her, — she would under- 
stand. ... She would be glad to thirst that 
others might drink deep. 

He rose with the song still about him, and 
the gentleness in his heart, gathering up the 
handkerchief with its vines and leaves. The 
sound followed him through the leafy wood, 
and was still calling as he struck across the 
open hillside. His mood was tuned to the 
song. He would be gentle to her—and 
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kind. He had been gentle before, but not 
kind. The years had wasted. She could not 
see. Sight had been given him, and he had 


been afraid. ... He would not shrink again 
from hurting her. His way might seem 
cruel for a time. . . . Her way killed forever. 


He came up to the gate in the twilight, 
the handkerchief swinging carelessly in his 
hand, the breath of the woods about him. 
A carriage was hitched at the gate, and a 
man was coming down the path. 

Max recognized him witha nod. ‘“ How- 
de-do, Blatchford!” 

The other was obliged to look up to see 
him. ‘ How are you, Max! I have just been 
in to see you.” 

Max nodded. He was standing in the 
half-open gate, leaning carelessly against the 
side. 

The mill-owner suddenly hated him anew, 
with the hatred of an inferior. His gentle 
mood with Mary had vanished. 

“You were not down to-day,” he said 
abruptly. 

No.” 

‘When are you coming back?” 
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Max lifted the handkerchief to the palm 
of his hand, touching the leaves absently 
with his big fingers. ‘ I can’t tell,” he said 
slowly. “I must have time.” He paused a 
moment, as if considering. ‘ Hollins can do 
my work all right, except the new machines, 


He spoke 


9? 


— you can send for me on those. 
in the natural tone of one who adjusts and 
commands, standing aside to let Blatchford 
pass through the gate, as if the audience 
were concluded. 

Blatchford untied the reins with controlled 
fingers. ‘ You'll report at the office when 
you want to go on again,” he said, throwing 
the tie-rein into the back of the carriage. 

“¢ T ’ll report, when I’m ready,” said Max 
cheerfully. 

The man had his foot on the carriage step, 
but turned back as if compelled. ‘Take 
what time you need, Erling,” he said ina 
conciliatory tone. ‘A couple of weeks won’t 
hurt — or three or four.” 

« All right,” responded Max easily. “Ill 
let you know.” 


DCW EE 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


THE Congregational Church of Burleigh- 
ville was set on a hill. It was the most 
important church in town. 

If you had asked Nelson and Elsa, strut- 
ting proudly ahead, this spring morning, to 
what church the Lord Jesus belonged, they 
would have pointed, without hesitation, to 
the church on the hill. 

The Methodist and Baptist churches were 
not altogether ignored. They ranked in 
importance next to the Congregational, and 
were followed, at a safe remove, by the 
Episcopal. This order of precedence was 
determined, without prejudice, by counting 
the people in the pews. The Episcopal 
Church, a tiny Gothic building nestling 
under the hill, was hardly within the pale at 
all, so few were its worshipers. It ranked 
in ungodliness and disrepute with “ The 
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Catholics,” — a huge body quite outside the 
pale, and having customs not countenanced 
by the truly good. 

This Sunday morning, and every Sunday 
morning, as the most aristocratic and right- 
eous portion of Burleighville climbed the 
hill at the tolling of the last bell, the whole 
Catholic body was tripping gayly down, their 
piety for the week at an end. 

Nelson and Elsa held their heads high, 
with righteous side looks. They ignored 
Dennis O’Brien and were blind to the fluffy 
yellow curls and round blue eyes of pretty 
Bridgie Quinn. These were acquaintances 
of the week, tolerated through the necessi- 
ties of learning; though to be obliged to 
sit with an Irish child in school was a dis- 
grace not to be lived down. But upon Sun- 
day these same Irish children became even 
worse, — worshipers of a Scarlet Woman; 
they kissed a Toe, and juggled with drops of 
water. Altogether the bearing of Elsa and 
Nelson was not without excuse. With good 
reason did they flaunt to the spring sunshine 
their budding sense of the goodness of God. 
‘“ We thank thee, O Lord, that we are not 
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as these Irish, — vainglorious, idolaters, and 
heathen.” It was the boast of the Street 
that no Irishman had ever bought a lot on 
it. No Jew in his hateful yellow garb was 
ever more sternly ostracized on the water- 
ways of Venice than were these respectable 
Irish folk on the sacred hill of Burleighville. 
To be a Catholic was anathema; to be a 
fiddler or an artist was matter for suspicion ; 
and to be an inventor or dreamer brought 
pity or scorn. 

Max Erling, walking serenely beside his 
wife, up the steep hill, his fair hair glinting 
in the sunshine, his heart full of kindliness 
to all humankind and to beasts and birds 
and creeping things, was an object of pity to 
dried-up, prim Miss Abbott, wheezing slowly 
behind him, in silk mantilla and parasol. 
And to shrewd Peter Knox, driving loftily 
by, bouncing his wife and daughters on the 
best and newest springs, the Erling family 
was an emblem of the failure that must al- 
ways attend the man of unpractical ideas. 

Something of this was always in Mary’s 
heart. It crept between her and worship as 
she bowed her head devoutly on the back of 
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the seat in front. To be the wife of Max 
Erling had been her proudest ambition. She 
sat now in the face of the congregation, the 
wife of a man who would never get on. It 
was a bitter position for a lover of goods. 

No one looking at the serene face, framed 
in its bands of shining hair, would have 
guessed the bitterness. She was a comely 
woman, and the Sunday garments, carefully 
preserved through married years, gave to 
the whole pew an air of well-being that not 
even Elsa’s toadstool hat and Max’s thread- 
bare coat could take away. 

James Blatchford, glancing across from 
his long, empty pew, cursed a blind provi- 
dence and bowed his head for the long 
prayer. 

It was when the congregation rose to sing 
that Mary had her moment of triumph; 
when a rich bass voice rolled through the 
old church, and upon it her own country 
soprano rested, floating and blending. She 
was a girl again, walking with Max over the 
crisp snow, from singing-school and quilting- 
bee and husking,— loving and worshiping 
him and his careless way,— her pride and 
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love fed by the envy of other girls. All 
through the stern Puritan hymn she sang 
out the pride and glory of her past. Then 
with a whisper of caution for Sarah’s fidgets 
or an admonitory look at Nelson’s dusty 
shoes, she settled herself in placid matronly 
attention to the sermon. 


XIV 
OLD DOCTOR BURKE 


Ir was never a witty sermon nor a strik- 
ing one. Old Dr. Burke would have made 
a poor candidate. He had passed his seven- 
tieth year, —a long remove from the stir- 
ring young man now in demand. Dr. Burke 
had been young once. He had been pastor 
in Burleighville then as now — fifty years ago. 
Perhaps he did not preach very wonderful 
sermons then; they were far from wonder- 
ful now. 

But the people loved him. 

To many of them he had always been Old 
Dr. Burke. He had never grown any older, 
and his heart had always been young. 

If the sermons were dry and tedious, the 
congregation never suspected it. For the 
vision of an old white horse jogged placidly 
through them, and a low old-time carriage 
with little windows in the sides, through 
which a smiling old face looked out. 
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I find it hard to picture a young man of 
the appropriate age in Dr. Burke’s place. 
Something of mellowness would go out of 
the memory, something of kindliness and 
interest. J am sure that the appropriate 
young man would remember the name of 
every member of his congregation ; but I 
have no certainty that he would remem- 
ber every child on the Street, or would 
find time to beam out of the old carriage on 
boys playing marbles. The days of early 
spring are busy ones for golden young men. 
Only the very old and the very young can 
take an interest in marbles and new willow 
whistles and blackbirds and pussy-willows. 
Sometimes when we see a bunch of them for 
sale on the corner we are taken back to the 
days that were good for nothing but gather- 
ing them. Dr. Burke, I think, never out- 
grew those days. Life was a leisurely 
affair with him. Almost any member of 
the modern Christian Endeavor Society could 
have given him points on executive work and 
prayer-meetings. And the stereopticon lec- 
ture had never enlivened the evening service. 


But the people loved him. 
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No one before him to-day but had at some 
time blessed his kindness. Days of scarlet 
fever listened from one pew, and days of 
wrestling with temptation from another, and 
days of mourning. To them all he was Old 
Dr. Burke—a man who loved them. He 
knew them better than they knew each 
other, far better than they knew themselves. 
Old Burleigh, sitting bent forward in his 
seat, his hands folded on his cane, his 
thick under lip shot out, his hard blue eyes 
peering from under their shaggy brows, 
was, to the congregation about him, a grasp- 
ing, hard-hearted old man. Only to Dr. 
Burke was the gnarled heart an open page. 
Perhaps no one else in the congregation re- 
membered when the shock of hair was brown 
and shining. Perhaps no one else cared to 
remember. To the old minister it might 
have been yesterday, — the brown head 
bowed, the voice broken, revealing, in drop- 
ping bitter words, a daughter’s disgrace and 
flight. A week later the brown hair was 
snow white, as white as to-day, though still 
smooth and shining; the roughness had 
come with years. The keen little eyes that 
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had grown hard looking out through unshed 
tears chilled now like ice. He was a hard 
man, old Burleigh. 

The other mill-owner, sitting across the 
aisle in his empty pew, was, in the eyes of 
the congregation, a very different man ; 
strong and silent and stern; but gentle, 
too, and just in his dealings. It was a life 
without blemish. Only the old minister 
guessed the struggle beneath,— God and 
mammon, — the right hand slyly appropri- 
ating what the left disbursed,—the Devil 
wrestling, unseen, with the angel for his 
soul. Dr. Burke loved him — good and bad. 
For years he had watched the fight. Promise 
was still struggle. But to the old minister 
there had never been a doubt of the final 
issue. James Blatchford would yet stand 
among the redeemed, his soul as white as the 
open life. 


XV 
OUR FOLKS 


NELSON was playing hop-scotch with the 
Battell boys. Elsa, caged in the kitchen 
window paring apples, acted as umpire. She 
and Nelson had planned to go winter-green- 
ing after school; but their mother, spying 
them at the last minute, had pressed Elsa 
into service for the next day’s pies; and 
Nelson, foreseeing his own dispatch to the 
cellar to sprout potatoes, had seized the mo- 
ment. His going was noiseless. A trium- 
phant leer and a pair of clean heels were his 
farewell to Elsa. | 

When he reappeared, accompanied by the 
Battell boys, he took up a station on the side- 
walk and marked out a hop-scotch ring to 
while away the time. From this point of 
vantage he could receive warning of his 
mother’s approach and be on hand to flee 
with Elsa the minute she was released. 
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Elsa was devoting herself to the apples. 
With rebellious zeal she pared and quartered 
and sliced, only glancing up when louder 
shouts and threats demanded her services as 
umpire. 

The last apple was in her hand and the 
knife had cut loose the last ring of shining 
skin when a shout from Nelson broke it short. 
He was standing astride seven and eight in 
the ring, his mouth wide open, his eyes star- 
ing down the road. The knife and pan and 
apple slid noiselessly to the floor, as Elsa 
dropped from the window, making a bee-line 
for the fence. 

Nelson turned with swift impatience and 
a fear of being forestalled. “It’s some of 
our folks,” he announced as she came flying 
over the fence. 

“‘ How do you know?” she gasped, peering 
through the arching trees. 

“‘ Looks like ’em,” he said contemptuously. 

She peered again. ‘Who is it?” she 
asked, doubting. 

Nelson temporized. Every minute brought 
the carriage nearer and aided his guess. 
“Huh, can’t you tell?” he said loftily. 
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Her watching face became glorified. 
“It ’serampa’n’ gramma!” She started on 
a run. 

A hand held her craftily by the skirt. 
‘¢ Start fair,” he commanded. 

“ Lemme go.” 

“I won’t do it. Toe the line.” He 
dragged her to the edge of the ring. 

Full-breathed and indignant she waited. 

The carriage was coming nearer. The old 
gentleman on the front seat had white hair 
and the old lady wore a white lace necker- 
chief. There could be no further doubt. 
‘Lemme go,” she entreated, pulling at the 
skirt till the gathers crackled. 

“Go on, Sam, you count,” said Nelson, 
relentless. His bare toes gripped the earth 
just over the line. 

«¢ One, two, three!” With the last word 
they shot away, Elsa well ahead in spite of 
a tagging at her skirt. 

The Battell boys, left behind, kicked the 
earth with bare toes and did stumps in the 


é 


ring. 
When the carriage drew up in front of the 
house, Elsa and Nelson, leaning far out on 
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either side to impress the public, met scant 
response. The Public was absorbed in doing 
a new variety of hole, made by whirling on 
one heel. 

But if the Battell boys were indifferent, 
the rest of the Street was not. Mrs. Bald- 
win, next door, was peering out of her 
window, and before the carriage had stopped 
she was hurrying across the road, teacup in 
hand, to the Pettigrews. 

‘‘ Who d’ you suppose ’s come, over to the 
Erlings?” she asked, slipping back her sun- 
bonnet and setting the teacup on the wood- 
shed stairs. 

Mrs. Pettigrew was taken by surprise, 
breaking up kindlings in the shed. 

“TI don’t know. Who is it?” she asked 
obligingly. “Ididn’t see nobody. I just 
stepped out to get some kindling. — I hain’t 
been gone more’n a minute,” she added vir- 
tuously, leading the way back to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Baldwin followed her. They peered 
through the window that looked toward the 
Street. 

‘It’s her folks,” said Mrs. Pettigrew de- 
cidedly. “ He hain’t got any folks.” 
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Mrs. Baldwin nodded. “ Yes, that’s her 
father getting out. Acts pretty glad to see 
’em, don’t she ?”’ 

‘“T should think she would,” said Mrs. 
Pettigrew significantly. 

“¢ What do you mean, Mis’ Pettigrew?” 

“You don’t know ’bout his carryings-on, 
then?” Mrs. Pettigrew put up a bony 
thumb and finger to readjust her spectacles. 
‘‘ Now, that’s her mother’s sister, ain’t it, 
Mis’ Baldwin ?— I can’t see very plain.” 

‘‘ Yes, that’s her. I use to know ’em in 
Goshen. But that other woman I never see. 
She’s considabul tall. There, he’s goin’ to 
drive in— What carryings-on do you 
mean, Mis’ Pettigrew?” she asked, settling 
back after a final glance at the empty 
carriage. 

‘You hain’t heard, then?” 

Mrs. Baldwin shook her head encourag- 
ingly. ‘ Not a word.” 

‘Sit down, Mis’ Baldwin.” She slid for- 
ward a chair in range with the window and 
seated herself near, readjusting her spec- 
tacles once more to fix them on her compan- 
ion’s face. 
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“JT declare, how time does get away,” she 
said. ‘I’ve been meaning every day to run 
in and talk things over; but Silas has been 
so put out the last week or two about his 
garden.” 

“‘He’s going to back the carriage under 
the elm and take the horse around,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Baldwin. 

Mrs. Pettigrew lengthened her spectacles. 
“So he is. Mebbe they don’t mean to stay 
overnight.” 

‘¢ No, they Il stay.. It’s too fur back. But 
what do you s’pose he’s doin’ that for?” 

“Wants to wash it off, mebbe. You 
know he hain’t been goin’ to the shop for 
more ’n a week now ?”’ 

“Why, Mis’ Pettigrew, how you talk!” 

Mrs. Pettigrew nodded triumphantly. “I 
thought you did n’t know — not for more ’n 
a week.” 

«¢ What’s the matter ?” 

“¢ Well,” she pursed her lips slowly.“ It 
ain’t none of my affair, but I suspicion he’s 
like what he was six-seven years ago.” 
She blinked significantly. 

“ You don’t say so?” 
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Mrs. Pettigrew lowered her voice and her 
spectacles. “ Blatchford ’s been up to see 
’em and they ve made some sort of agree- 
ment. But she takes it hard. She was 
talkin’ to him this morning before the chil- 
dren was up. The wind was the other way; 
but she spoke considabul loud. He went 
off right after breakfast and hain’t been 
home since.” 

“TY want to know!” Mrs. Baldwin sur- 
veyed the house opposite, from cellar to 
chimney, with renewed interest. “ Just as 
like as not she wrote to her folks to come. 
She went home the other time.” 

Mrs. Pettigrew nodded solemnly. 

Mrs. Baldwin was looking thoughtful. 

“ John Baldwin must ’a’ known it all this 
week,” she said, with emphasis. <‘ Now, 
why did n’t he tell me?” 

‘¢T ’most thought you did n’t know,” said 
Mrs. Pettigrew consolingly. “ It ain’t your 
fault, Mis’ Baldwin. You live on the other 
side so, and your kitchen being back side, 
and all. It’s a wonder you know’s much 
bout folks as you do.” 

Mrs. Baldwin sighed virtuously. Well, 
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it’s supper-time and I can’t stay another 
minute. Do come over, Mis’ Pettigrew.” 

She pulled forward her sunbonnet and 
rose to go. She hurried across the street 
lighter-handed than when she came. The 
empty cup rested undisturbed on the wood- 
shed stairs. 


XVI 
ON HAVING FOLKS 


THE little parlor had been thrown open 
to the afternoon light; and grandma, in 
her best cap, that had traveled safely in its 
black box, was installed in the big chair by 
the window. She held her knitting in her 
hands and rocked gently as she knit. On 
either side the woolen-covered table, arrayed 
in twin caps, sat Aunt Melvina and Cousin 
Candace, knitting fiercely on twin stockings. 
Through the open door of the kitchen Mary 
was moving briskly about, mixing biscuit 
for tea, setting out the gilt-banded china, 
and laying the snowdrop cloth. Out in the 
yard, grandpa, with his gold-headed cane, 
stalked to and fro under the trees. 

The children hovered about in an ecstasy 
of glory. They could not settle themselves 
outdoors or in. Whichever the place they 
were in, they missed the other. 
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It was a proud thing to stand behind the 
syringa bushes watching for neighbors, — to 
see them turn and stare, —to know that 
the great man marching about the yard — 
too grand to stare back—was your own 
grandfather. But meantime there was no 
telling what might be going on inside. 
Through the window grandma’s white neck- 
erchief and placid face swayed gently in the 
big rocker. 

But grandma was best apprehended near 
by. In her pocket were peppermint-drops, 
pink and white, five to a mouth; and some- 
where in her knitting-bag, five shining nick- 
els, one apiece. The nickels were always 
reserved until the last good-by had been 
said; but the peppermints were liable to 
appear at any time, — all the more if one 
happened to be on hand, and stood very 
near, and stared at the pocket. 

But in the parlor one missed the kitchen 
and the gilt-banded china and the opening 
of preserves and delicious smells and fruit- 
cake and the bringing out of the candles, 
sacred to grandpa, and toasted cheese. It 
was a cruel thought that dispatched Nelson 
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to the back lot to look up the young ones and 
Elsa to the spare chamber to open windows. - 

“‘ Do keep out of sight, both of you,” said 
their mother as she dismissed them, “ and 
don’t let the young ones come in till clear 
supper-time. Your hair is so long I’m 
ashamed of you. I would n’t ’a’ had your 
grandma and grandpa catch you looking like 
this for a good deal.” 

“You would n’t let us have it cut be- 
fore,” protested Elsa. 

“¢ Hester’s cold was too bad,” said her 
mother shortly. ‘ Run along now, and keep 
out of sight, all of you. You ’ll go up to 
Aaron Bush’s the first thing after supper.” 

A little later she stepped to the door of 
the parlor, her face flushed from the heat of 
the oven and her eyes shining with the com- 
pany glow. “I wish you’d come out here a 
minute, mother,” she said; “I want you to 
taste these plums.” 

“¢ A little mite turned, ain’t they? —I 
thought so.” She glanced cautiously toward 
the closed door. — “ Max won’t be home to 
supper, like enough,” she said hoarsely and 
abruptly. 
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“Why not? Is he working over-hours ?” 

“He is n’t working at all.” 

The old lady’s gentle face clouded and 
the swift knitting in her fingers slackened 
its pace. “What ’s the matter?” she 
asked. 

“The old trouble,” said Mary. 

“¢ The machine ?” 

dN Ee) ys 

The needles knitted in silence. They 
rounded to the last stitch, and drew them- 
selves straight and started anew. The two 
women stood staring out into the fresh green 
and the blossoming shrubs. 

The older one spoke first. ‘It ’s a’most 
too bad we come.” 

‘ You know it is n’t that, mother,” said 
Mary reproachfully. ‘I was so glad when 
I see you driving up, I could ’a’ cried. But 
of course I had to tell you.” 

“Yes, of course. — There ’s Melviny and 
Candace.” 

«They need n’t know.” She pressed her 
lips rebelliously. 

“ Well, mebbe not. — And mebbe he 711 
come anyway,” added her mother more 
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hopefully, with a questioning glance at her 
face. 

She shook her head. “ He was a good 
deal put out this morning. I found fault 
with him. He dawdles so. I told him if 
he ’d got to do the thing, I wisht he ’d stick 
to it and get it done.” Her face was heavy 
with resentment. 

Her mother looked up from the needles, 
a slow, gentle smile in her eyes. ‘Time, 
daughter; give him time,” she said.“ In- 
venting is n't making apple-pies.” They 
stood silent again. ‘“ Well, I'll go and tell 
pa,” she said, with a sigh, moving slowly 
toward the door. ‘And don’t you worry, 
Mary, —it ll come out all right, mebbe ; 
and worrying won’t help. . . . There he is 
now,” she said, looking into the yard, “ talk- 
ing to pa.” 

Mary did not glance up. ‘“ We ’re go- 
ing to have supper a little early so’s the 
children can get their hair cut,” she said 
apologetically, taking the biscuit from the 
oven. 

“]T thought it was pretty long,” said 
erandma uncritically. 
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«‘ Hester’s had a cold,” said Mary, bus- 
tlng away. “IU get things right onto the 
table. Aaron ain’t so spry as he was once, 
and it takes time.” 

They gathered about the table in a hum 
of pleasant anticipation, the wild excitement 
of the children tempered in their elders to 
the mild enthusiasm of a family reunion, 
but every one excited and pleased. Mary 
and Max kept their difference out of sight ; 
and even Cousin Candace, in her brown wig, 
grew cackling and garrulous. It had been 
a hard blow to Tommy, enticed home with 
news of the arrival of ‘“* Cousin Candace,” to 
find, in place of a shy little girl with black 
curls and pink cheeks, a toothless old lady 
whose brown head shook itself constantly 
askew in a kind of gentle palsy. He was 
gulping with the mystery of it as he drank 
his milk, peering over the edge of the cup. 
The side table where he and Elsa and Hes- 
ter sat apart was a common stand with a 
towel for tablecloth; but it was the place of 
honor. Sarah was still grieving the fate 
that excluded her from its joys; and Nelson, 
when in the intervals of quince preserves he 
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could remember to be angry, kicked the table 
to think of it. 

The arrival of “ our folks ” was something 
more than a mere visit. It was the insignia 
of rank. 

The aristocracy of the Street was deter- 
mined not by birth, or by worth, or by gilt- 
banded china, but by something partaking 
of the essence of all these virtues. To be 
visited by your folks was to be set apart, 
for the time being, from the Street. You 
ceased to associate with other children. You 
wore stockings and shoes and hurried home 
from school, to listen, open-mouthed, to stories 
about Nathan’s hardships, and Eli, and dis- 
cussions of John and Tobias’s success, out 
West, and David’s tobacco crop. It was all 
mysterious and different and exalting. To 
drink from gilt-banded china day after day 
might well turn the steadiest head. But the 
respectful curiosity of the Street was the final 
touch. You exacted the tribute sternly. You 
would do the same for them when their day 
came. 

The mere possession of china was not 
enough. Mrs. Pettigrew had a set, — gilt- 
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banded china, with green sprigs; and Mrs. 
Baldwin possessed not only china, but a Bri- 
tannia teapot as well. Yet what availeth a 
teapot ? No “folks,” no rank, was the code 
of the Street. There was only one excep- 
tion to rule, to prove it perfect. Mrs. Dea- 
con Battell was the leading aristocrat of the 
Street. She met misfortune half way and 
worsted it. Having no folks who might 
arrive at any moment to drink from the fra- 
gile cups, she went out and compelled her 
honor to come in. She gave tea-parties. 
They were the social events of the Street. 
To be invited to one was to rank among the 
upper ten. Only folks who had “folks ” 
were invited. The return exacted for the 
tea was a tacit understanding that while it 
lasted the hostess was to be addressed as 
Mrs. Batted. It was her tribute of rank. 
It savored, in a dim, far-off fashion, of folks, 
and of traditions beyond the Street. 


XVII 
A HAIR-CUT 


“¢ Now, mind,” said Mary, when supper 
was over and the flock stood ready for flight, 
“don’t forget to thank him, every one of 
you; and don’t scatter hair more ’n you can 
help.” She watched the long-haired proces- 
sion straggling through the gate. “ It must 
be a dreadful trial to Mis’ Bush to have ’em 
around,” she said, with a sigh. ‘* But good- 
ness knows how the Street would get along 
without him.” 

Aaron Bush was an important personage, 
especially in the springtime, at the annual 
shearing. Children approached him in fear 
and excitement, and departed, their heads 
lighter by ounces than when they came. 

“‘ Careful, now,” said Elsa, marshaling her 
forces as they drew near the long, fragrant 
hedge that hid the house from the Street. 
“ Don’t crowd so. Let Nelson go first.” 
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Nelson stepped proudly to the front. 

« And then Sarah —and Hester — and 
Tommy.” 

Meekly, single file, they crept along by 
the hedge, through the open gap and around 
to the back piazza. 

Elsa gave the command to halt. She 
mounted the steps alone in timid importance, 
her rattle at the latch bringing some one to 
the door before she could open it. 

“ What do you want?” demanded the old 
lady, peering down at her sharply. 

“We ’ve come to get our hair cut,” an- 
nounced Elsa bravely. 

‘‘ He ’s out feedin’ the pigs,” said the old 
lady, closing the door. 

“¢ Huh, come on,” shouted Nelson, seizing 
the leadership, from the bottom step, and 
darting in the direction of the barn. 

Behind the barn was the pig-pen, and near 
the pig-pen a tall figure was bending over a 
pail stirring something with a long stick. 

The crowd, at the sight of the figure, 
slackened its pace. Nelson waited to let 
Elsa pass him. She came up, breathless, 
but courageous. 
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“ We’ve come to get our hair cut,” she 
announced once more. 

The figure cocked an eye at her, with a 
slanting glance toward her following. The 
stick continued to revolve in the mealy pail. 

No one spoke. ‘The stick was withdrawn 
and rapped sharply on the edge of the pail. 

The figure straightened itself and a pair 
of mild blue eyes, framed in a mass of shaggy 
hair and a beard, surveyed the agitated 
crowd. 

“‘] can’t be bothered with you young ones 
to-night, nohow,” he said in a querulous tone. 

“It’s got to be cut. Grampa’s come,” 
said Nelson, braced by importance. 

“ And gramma,” piped Sarah. 

The giant lifted a perplexed hand to 
scratch the white hair. ‘“ Why didn’t you 
tell me beforehand?” he complained. «I 
don’t see how I ean do it, nohow.” 

“We didn’t know ‘bout it,” said Elsa 
pleadingly. ‘“ They come unexpected.” 

The giant gave a heavy sigh and seized the 
stick once more. The meal had settled to 
the bottom. “I’ve got to have time to feed 
my pigs first,” he grumbled, stirring rapidly. 
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Impervious to snubbing, the five mounted 
the pig-pen, their toes sticking between 
cracks. They prodded the pigs and threw 
in dandelions and plantains and grass. They 
watched the pigs grunt and gobble at the 
last drop in the trough when the pail had 
been emptied. Then they followed the big, 
shambling figure toward the house. 

When they reached the piazza Aaron stood 
by the open kitchen window washing’ his 
hands. 

“You ain’t going to do it to-night, be 
you ?” protested a voice in the dim kitchen. 

‘Got to,” grumbled Aaron, lathering the 
soap in his big hands. ‘Their folks have 
come.” 

There was a sound of further protest, 
muffled as it moved from kitchen to pantry. 
The children waited in palpitating fear. It 
changed to grateful relief when at last the 
door opened. In his right hand he held a 
pair of big shears, and around his neck was 
tied a huge gingham apron. On his arm he 
carried a similar apron. Pictures in the big 
Bible at home floated hazily in Elsa’s mind 
as she gazed at him respectfully. 
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He brought a high wooden chair from the 
shed and planted it firmly on the piazza floor. 
“© Who’s first ?”’ he demanded. 

“ Tommy ’s first,” said Elsa. 

Nelson scuffed his heels and scowled. 

“Don’t, Nelson,” she whispered plead- 
ingly, as she adjusted the plump legs and 
helped Aaron to smooth the gingham apron. 

Tommy’s round face, above the blue and 
white checks, appeared rounder and more 
wonder-stricken. 

There was a flourish of shears about his 
head and a howl from his lips. 

Elsa flew to the rescue, hovering and pro- 
tecting. 

“¢ You see — you ought to ’a’ let me go 
first,” said Nelson, with evil rejoicing. 

“ He’s the littlest,’ rejomed Elsa fiercely, 
conscious of mismanagement. ‘ And you’re 
a pig. — There, there, Tommy, he won’t hurt 
you.” 

Once more the shears clipped and closed. 
Tommy’s mouth opened and shut rapidly, 
but no sound issued. The crop of thick, 
dark curls fell silently and encircled him. 
The others stood, an admiring group, watch- 
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ing Aaron’s scissors as they rounded them- 
selves for the final cropping. 

There was a scramble for the soft locks. 
Nelson produced a piece of string, which was 
broken in short lengths and distributed, a 
piece for each tuft. As the shearing went 
on, the stock of string ran short. But a 
tuft from each head was carefully gathered 
up. Later these would be labeled and pre- 
served in collections, — a process that insured 
their disappearance within six weeks. 

Through all the excitement Aaron worked 
with silent, solemn swiftness. He nodded 
his head in response to the perfunctory 
‘thank you” with which each child slipped 
from the chair. But he spoke no word. 
When Sarah, having forgotten her man- 
ners and descending rapidly to gather up a 
share of her locks, was sternly replaced by 
Elsa to retrieve herself, his face expressed 
no more and no less than usual. His work 
may have been done for love of art or for 
love of humanity. Other reward, lacking a 
sense of humor, he had none. 

Mrs. Bush, who had been peeping through 
the blind slats as the ceremonies drew to a 
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close, appeared with broom and dust-pan. 
She was less silent than Aaron aad less to 
be feared. There was mild skirmishing for 
last locks, a final general “ thank you ” from 
Elsa, and airy tossing of round, light heads 
as they drifted through the gap in the hedge. 

When the five heads with their strange, 
new lightness rested at last on as many pil- 
lows, and sleep filled them, grandma, bend- 
ing above them, whispered to Mary, who was 
holding the light carefully shaded from the 
faces, ‘“‘ They ’re fine, hearty children, daugh- 
ter.” 

And Mary, with a happier look in her 
face than had appeared there for many 
days, whispered softly back, as the light fell 
on the broad, arching brow of the sleeping 
girl, “ Elsa looks some like you, mother. I 
never thought of it before.” 


XVIII 
A NEW VIEW OF THE MACHINE 


Ir is a glorious thing to waken in the 
morning with a company feeling, to know 
that there is shortcake for breakfast and 
that no one will scold. 

Elsa slipped into her clumsy shoes with 
a light heart and clattered down the stairs. 
Her mother stood by the table, rolling out 
the huge shortcake. Her face was clear and 
shining, and snatches of song broke from her 
lips as she wielded the big rolling-pin. 

“Get the pail, Elsa,’ she said, without 
looking up, “ and see if Mrs. Plum can spare 
us an extra quart.” 

The girl escaped into the morning, with 
the singing of birds in her heart, and the 
coming and going of misty light in the trees, 
and the scent of blossoms. At the gate she 
met her father, his hands full of roots and 
leaves. 
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“Where you been?” she demanded in 
surprise. 

“Up to the big woods to get a bittersweet 
for grandma,” he said, pointing to a little 
stem that coiled about his wrist. ‘‘ She says 
they don’t grow in Goshen.” 

« Will it live?” asked Elsa doubtingly. 

“I’m going to give it a start before they 
go. They can take it along, pot and all. 
It ll grow for me, I guess.” He touched it 
with a little smile. 

He stood watching the clumping, light- 
hearted figure, the smile still on his lips. 
Then he went into the woodshed and brought 
out a large flower-pot, filling it with earth 
and adjusting the filaments of roots with 
lightest touch. As he worked he whistled 
softly to himself. 

Grandma appeared in the doorway and 
stood, knitting-work in hand, watching him. 

«© See what I’ve found for you,” he said, 
coming up the path with the pot in his hand. 

“¢ What is it?” she asked. She drew her 
spectacles from their sheath and stood look- 
ing down at it uncertainly. “ Why, it’s bit- 
tersweet,” she said with a sudden smile. “ I 
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have n’t seen bittersweets since I was a girl. 
They used to grow all ’round the lots at 
father’s.” 

“¢ You can set it out by the east door. It’ll 
grow first-rate there,” said Max, giving a 
final touch to the earth with his big fingers. 
«¢Come out and see the onion bed.” 

The look of pleasure still lingered in 
grandma’s face as she followed the tall 
figure down the path. ‘ You’ve got a nice 
garden,” she said, surveying it approvingly. 

Max nodded. “It’s done first-rate so far ; 
and I shall get time to work in it afternoons, 


? 


now that I don’t go to the shop.” 

The swift needles slackened pace. “ Youll 
be going back pretty soon, won’t you?” said 
grandma mildly. 

Max stood looking across the garden, an 
absent expression in his face. 

‘You'll need to earn something to keep 
along,” she suggested, regarding him gently 
over the top of her spectacles. The needles 
were still going. 

He came back with a quick sigh. “I 
suppose so,” he said a little impatiently. 
“T want you to see it, mother,” he added. 
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“¢]’d give more for what you think about it 
than any business man in the country.” 

The soft, practical old face smiled a little. 
“¢ Mebbe I shall think about Mary and the 
children,” she said placidly. | 

‘“¢ No, you won’t, mother ; you’re different. 
You ’ll see how much it means.” 

‘What is Mary living on now?” she 
asked. 

He stopped short in ape “IT don’t 
know,” he confessed. 

‘It comes pretty hard on one pair of 
shoulders,” said grandma non-committally, 
knitting rapidly. 

He turned and looked at her intently. A 
little smile gathered in the corners of his 
eyes. ‘Come in to breakfast,” he said de- 
cisively. ‘‘ After breakfast Ill take you up- 
stairs and explain it. Youll say I’m right, 
— the way you always do.” 

She looked up and met his eye. A smile 
of good understanding flitted between them. 
She brushed her hand across something that 
glistened in the light. | 

Then she followed him up the path, still 
knitting. 
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“There,” said Max, pushing the model 
towards her, “you see what it is, —the 
regular Lamb machine. It knits straight 
round. What I’m trying to get at is an 
arrangement that will knit the different 
parts at the same time, —sleeves and body 
at once, for instance. See,’—his hand 
flashed at the machine,— “I’m trying to 
make this shifter take up the carriers and 
throw them off anywhere you want to, — 
together or alternately or any way. But I 
can’t get it—yet.” He gave an impatient 
sigh. . 

Grandma leaned over and examined the 
model keenly. She had followed the ex- 
planation with quick, intelligent nods. The 
knitting had been left behind, and the busy 
fingers lay folded in her lap. 

‘‘ Here is the real trouble,” said Max, 
lifting the machine. “If these two levers 
could be made to work alternately, the thing 
is done.” 

She reached out her hand for the model, 
her fingers touching the bars with a lightness 
not unlike that of Max’s own. ‘“ How much 
of it is patented already ?” she asked. 
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original patent has expired,” he said slowly. 
“This adjustment for carrying a number of 
threads at once is something I put in; and 
this one here.” He pointed to an oscillating 
arm that shifted the carriers at the ends. 

She examined them anew. ‘Have you 
patented these ?” 

Max stared. Then he started, a flood of 
fresh color coming into his face. “I believe 
you re right,” he said. He laughed softly. 
“ Didn’t I tell you you were a woman of 
business, mother?” he said exultingly. “Ill 
sell the right to Burleigh and Blatchford 
to-day.” 

“Isn’t it better to keep an interest?” 
she asked doubtfully. 

“In the long run. But I want money. 
Those are simple enough things; they can 
have them.” He glanced at them dispar- 
agingly. His hands hovered lovingly over 
the model. — “ But this is great!” 

She was following the hands with a gen- 
tle look. “Yes, you ‘ll have to finish it,” 
she said slowly. 

His eyes were lost in thought. 
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“It’s like my father,” she went on, more 
to herself than to him. “He was driven 
like this—couldn’t keep his hands off. 
Only with him it was writing. Mother had 
to take most of the care of us. He died 
when he was thirty-three,” she added, as if 
naming a natural sequence. 

Max smiled, coming back to himself. 
“T?’m thirty-six already,” he said gayly, 
“so it won’t hold. I shall send in the 
application for patent right off, and see 
Blatchford this afternoon. Then I’m free.” 


XIX 
A BUSINESS TRANSACTION 


THE mill-owner looked up from his desk. 
He gave a slight start that changed to a 
movement of the swivel-chair. ‘ How are 
you, Erling!” he said. He spoke with off- 
hand ease, wheeling toward the door. 

Max nodded. He waited for a moment, 
looking about the comfortable office. 

Blatchford stirred slightly. “Coming 
back to work?” he asked. 

“¢ Not yet,” said Max easily. “I’ve come 
about this.” He crossed the room and laid 
a folded paper on the desk. 

The mill-owner glanced at it without 
touching it. “ All right; Ill look it over 
when I have time,” he said carelessly. 

‘“‘ Better do it now,” suggested Max. “I 
may have to take it to Arlington if we don’t 
come to an agreement.” 

_ The man in the chair moistened his lips 
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with his tongue. He reached out his hand 
and lifted the paper, swinging back to the 
desk as he did so. 

There was silence in the office except for 
the rustle of the unfolding paper. Max 
stood waiting, studying the back of Blatch- 
ford’s big head. The silence lengthened. 
Blatchford swung about again, the paper in 
his hand. His face was impassive. 

“¢ Howare you going to prove your claim?” 
he asked coldly. “The thing’s been in open 
use for years.” 

“I’ve thought that over,’ said Max, 
speaking slowly. “I don’t think there ’ll be 
much trouble. My application for patent is 
on the way to Washington; and with what 
Cummings and Boltwood can testify, I shall 
have an easy case, —if you decide to contest 
it,” he added significantly. 

Blatchford’s face caught the suggestion. 
ss Sit down,” he said, pushing forward a chair. 

Max seated himself. His sensitive face 
was turned a little scornfully from the man 
who was trying to read it. 

‘¢ What do you want,” asked Blatchford 
abruptly, — “so much down, or a royalty ?” 
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Now that the issue had come, he was alert. 
It was no longer a question of restitution. 
It was a contest of wits. He would pay the 
man as much as he was forced to,— no 
more. He guessed, subtly, that Max was 
thinking only of the future, not of the past, 
and that he was in need of money. Mary 
had not told him, then, of the half-pay. 
How little would he dare offer ? 

“Well, how much do you want?” he re- 
peated, as Max remained silent. 

Max roused himself. He had forgotten 
where he was. “How much?” he asked 
vaguely. 

“Yes. How much down?” 

Max thought for a moment. “ Five hun- 
dred will do,” he said quietly at last. 

The mill-owner waited. It was good busi- 
ness policy not to be eager; and a remnant 
of conscience was still tagging. He tapped 
the paper judicially. “It’s a big sum to 
pay down,” he said. He spoke with genuine 
indecision, being harassed by the remnant 
of conscience. 

“ What would you think of giving?” 
asked Max. 
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‘Say three-fifty,” said the man of busi- 
ness smoothly. 

Max held out his hand for the paper. 
“That ’s all right,” he said decisively, ‘ but 
it won’t do. I’ll take it to Arlington. I 
have an idea that I might get a thousand, 
easy, but I didn’t want to bother.” 

Blatchford did not relinquish the paper. 
He waited a perceptible second. Conscience 
made a last thrust and fled. “ All right,” he 
said, swinging back to the desk. “ We 
shan’t haggle over it.” 

He wrote rapidly for a few minutes, filling 
in and erasing. ‘ There,” he said, drawing 
the blotter across the copied page, “ that “ll 
do for preliminary. We can put it into 
lawyer-talk later.” He drew out his check- 
book and began to write. 

Max read through the contract. He 
signed it, and received the check in silence. 

“ Kverything all right?” asked Blatch- 
ford sharply. 

Max nodded. He was thinking what the 
money would do. “I shan’t be back to work 
for a good while, you know,” he said, indi- 
cating the check. 
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Blatchford laughed easily. “ Don’t hurry,” 
he said; “ Hollins is doing all right.” He 
touched the paper with his fingers. — “ And 
this helps,” he added casually. 

By the time Max reached home he had 
forgotten the check in his pocket. The sight 
of Mary’s face recalled it. She was standing 
in the side yard with grandma, looking up 
into the blossoms and smiling. Her face 
smote him, with the old girlish happiness. 
He came near to them and held out the 
check. ‘‘ There you are,” he said carelessly. 

Mary took it hesitatingly, the smile still 
on her face. It faded as she read. A puz- 
zled look came into her eyes. 

“What is it?” she asked sharply. — 
“You ’ve mortgaged the place.” Her glance 
swept the little house and yard with a ques- 
tioning, protecting glance. 

Max laughed easily. ‘“ Show it to mother,” 
he said. 

The old lady adjusted her spectacles. . . 
She looked up quickly. ‘ You’ve seen him, 
then ?” 

Max nodded. 

“It’s the patents, Mary,” said her mother, 
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laying a hand on her arm. “ Blatchford has 
paid him that.” She pointed to the paper. 
Her old face was full of pride. 

The look of despair in the younger face 
passed slowly to relief, ending in wonder. 
‘Five hundred dollars’? —she said under 
her breath — “for that machine!” 

“No.” Max spoke almost gruffly. “Some 
old things they ’ve been using for years.” 

The look of wonder deepened. “It’s 
almost a year’s pay,” she said. 

“That ’s it,” said Max. “It gives me a 
year off.” 

Her eyes rose in rebellion. They fell 
before the look in his, and rested on the 
check. They lighted. They followed him 
with wonder as he turned to go. 

She folded the check and shut it carefully 
away in the big Bible with the heavy clasps. 
She hardly dared look at it. 

When Max reappeared her glance rested 
on him almost timidly. She hastened to 
forestall him as he lifted the pail to go for 
water. ‘Ill get it,” she said humbly. 

He laughed easily, swinging the pail about 
her head. Then he bent and kissed her 
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flushed cheek. “Going to pack me in 
cotton? ” 

He laughed as he strode out of the door. 

As the bucket rattled in the well, the 
sound of a merry whistle rose above the 
clanking chain. It penetrated the little 
parlor, where grandma sat placidly knit- 
ting by the window. 

She looked up as Mary appeared in the 
door. ‘* He’s a good man, Mary,” she said, 
rocking gently. 

Mary nodded. Her face was turned away. 
The eyes were full of tears. 


XX 
THE DRURY CHERRIES — 


Ir was the first week of vacation. 

Elsa, flushed and breathless, hurried into 
the kitchen. ‘The Simpson boys are going 
by with pails,” she announced. 

Her mother looked up from the tub of 
clothes she was sudsing. ‘“ Youll have to 
go, I suppose,” she said, with a sigh. “I 
don’t see how I can spare you — washing- 
day so.” 

Elsa paused a moment. She glanced at 
the tub of clothes and the big pile of eali- 
coes on the floor. ‘ Nelson and Sarah can 
go,” she said swiftly, in a spasm of sacrifice. 

Her mother shook her head. ‘ No, Nelson 
never picks unless you ’re along. The cher- 
ries won’t last. Hurry and get the pails.” 


> announced 


“T can’t find any big string,’ 
Elsa from the cellar-way, where she had been 
rummaging the string-bag. 
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“Your father’s got some,” said Mary re- 
luctantly, taking her hands from the suds. 

She climbed the stair and stood for a mo- 
ment hesitating. There was no sound from 
the room. She rapped timidly. There was 
no response. She listened again, with an 
anxious look. Then she rapped sharply. 

“Who is it?” asked an absent voice. 

“It’s me, Max,” she said gently. “* Open 
the door.” 

The key turned in the lock and he stood 
in the doorway, blinking and disheveled. His 
hair was tumbled and his eyes bloodshot. 

“¢ When you going to get any sleep, Max?” 
she asked reproachfully. 

“I don’t know.” He spoke impatiently. 
“© What do you want?” 

‘¢Some of that stout cord for the children ; 
the Drurys’ cherries are ready to pick.” 

He turned to a drawer and took out two 
or three pieces of cord, neatly rolled. 

«¢ Ain’t you "most ready for breakfast?” 
she asked timidly, as she held out her hand 
for it. 

“¢Can’t eat,” he said shortly. The door 
closed. The key clicked in the lock. 
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She stood for a moment looking blindly 
at the door. Then she turned and went 
slowly down the stair. 

“There ’s your string,” she said impas- 
sively to Elsa. “ Don’t lose it; and don’t 
let the other children get all the best places.” 

With a whoop and a plunge they were off. 
They could see the trees glimmering, far 
down the Street, red and green in the sun- 
shine. 

Providence had placed all the cherries on 
the Street in the Drurys’ yard, but, by some 
oversight, had neglected to send children to 
pick them. They were picked by children 
— anybody’s — on shares. 

It was first come, first served. Nelson 
and Elsa fled fast, incited by a glimpse of 
the Battell boys disappearing through the 
gate. 

Charlie Simpson: waved a triumphant arm 
from the top of the highest tree — the one 
next the fence — as they came panting up. 

It was Nelson’s favorite limb. He made 
faces at Charlie, and sang ditties — classic 
ones. Elsa darted ahead to ‘get permis- 
sion.” 
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Mrs. Drury sat in the side window, over- 
looking the picking. Her yellow-white hair 
glistened in the sunshine. 

“Can we pick on shares?” demanded 
Elsa in the tone of one claiming her rights. 

The yellow-white head nodded a grudging 
assent. Children and Mrs. Drury were nat- 
ural enemies. Possibly if Providence had 
distributed the children more evenly, she 
would have disliked them less. 

The tree by the fence was first choice. 
With a shout they were in it, waving tri- 
umphant pails at the Battell boys. The 
cherries on the tall tree were perhaps a 
little larger, a little thicker. But the chief 
merit was its danger. Tradition enshrined 
it. It was here that Charlie Simpson fell, 
ten years ago, and struck the picket fence 
beneath. Charlie was not “quite right.” 
He had a place apart — at the foot of the 
spelling-class. He grinned and chattered. 
But every summer, in cherry season, he was 
perched aloft in the tall tree by the fence, 
among the robins and ox-hearts, gorging and 
eibbering. 

With stout cords about their necks, from 
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which were suspended the thumping pails, 
they climbed and picked and laughed and 
ate. 

“Got the bottom of your pail covered?” 
demanded Elsa, at the end of half an hour. 

“Naw,” said Nelson triumphantly. He 
reached out for another great ox-heart, crush- 
ing it between his stained lips. 

‘“‘ Hating stones and all?” asked Elsa, se- 
lecting a small one and putting it daintily to © 
her mouth. 

Nelson nodded. It was the nod of defi- 
ance. 

‘Don’t you spit out any?” she asked a 
little anxiously, removing the pit from be- 
tween her teeth and eying it thoughtfully. 

“Not me,—they don’t hurt. Cherry- 
trees-grow-up-inside-you-little-girl,” he mim- 
icked scornfully. His lips opened to receive 
another huge, cushioned pit, and closed in 
succulence behind it. 

‘“¢ Mother don’t like us to, very well,” said 
Elsa slowly. 

“She won’t know,” responded Nelson. 

The eating and chatter and picking went 
on through the summer morning. When, at 
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noon-time, they presented themselves, red- 
_handed, for division of spoils, not all the 
fruits of their toil were in evidence. 

Mrs. Drury was a just woman, if not a gen- 
erous one. As she bent over the red-and- 
pink juicy balls, with her china blue eyes on 
the measure, she was a symbol of Justice. 
A measure to her pile and a measure to 
theirs was impartially meted out until the 
pails were empty. She never skimped their 
pile because of the guilty stones inside them. 
But she never let slip to them an extra 
cherry for childhood’s sake. 

In after years when Elsa, wrestling with 
the classical course of a college curriculum, 
tried to picture to herself the symbol of Jus- 
tice, she did not see a tall, graceful figure, in 
flowing robes, bearing in her hand a pair of 
scales, but a little dried-up old woman, with 
a walnut knob of yellow-white hair, bending 
over a pile of cherries. 

“¢ How ’s your father?” asked Mrs. Drury, 
smoothing down the pail with impartial hand 
and holding it out to Elsa. 

“Pretty well,” said Elsa. She was back- 
ing discreetly away. 
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“‘ Hain’t gone to work yet?” demanded 
Mrs. Drury. 

Elsa shook her head. 

“‘ Folks say Blatchford ’s give him a good 
deal of money,” said the old lady, curiously 
peering at the shrinking girl. 

“T don’t know nothing about it,” said 
Elsa, fleeing with her crimson-filled pail. 


XXI 
A HAPPY SUMMER 


“¢ MoTHer,”’ — Elsa burst into the kitchen 
where Mary was dipping something from a 
kettle on the stove, —‘‘ Mother, Mrs. Drury 
says Blatchford give father a lot of money. 
Did he?” 

Her mother lifted her warm face. “I ‘ll 
thank Amanda Drury not to tell lies,” she 
said quickly. ‘ He’s earned every cent Jim 
Blatchford ever give him, and more too. 
Here, his dinner ’s ready. You carry it up.” 

Elsa seized the tray, and sped lightly up 
the dark stairway. Her bare feet made no 
sound on the boards and her tap at the door 
was hardly louder than the woodpecker’s on 
the tree outside. But her father opened the 
door. 

He smiled down at the smoking dish. 
«Lamb stew,” he said with a pleased look. 
“ T believe I was getting hungry.” 
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He took the tray from her hands, pushing 
aside the model to make a place for it on the 
table. 

Elsa followed him into the room and closed 
the door softly behind her. She sat down 
on a chair, a little removed from the table, 
her bare feet swinging idly and her hands 
folded in her lap. 

She sat silent, her quick eyes traveling 
about the room, noting the long shelves with 
their bottles and crucibles, the queer flasks 
and the papers. There was a tiny anvil with 
its toy hammer. She had time to study it 
all before her father spoke or noticed her 
presence. 

‘¢ Well, I was hungry,” he said with a 
sigh of satisfaction, dipping up the last spoon- 
ful; “ I have n’t had anything to eat to-day, 
have I?” 

‘¢ Not since yesterday morning,” said Elsa 
gravely, shaking her head at him. 

Max looked interested. “Is that so?” he 
said musingly ; and after a little pause, — 
“That ’s all wrong.” 

Elsa nodded her head vigorously. ‘ You ‘ll 
get sick.” 
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“Yes, I shall get sick.” He spoke im- 
partially. “I must be careful. It isn’t 
finished.” 

She cast at the model a look of doubt and 
fascination. “Is it ’most done?” she asked 
rebelliously. 

Max shook his head and reached out his 
hand for it, protectingly. ‘ You must n’t 
feel so, child,” he said. “ You don’t know 
what it will do.” 

Slowly, a little at a time, he began to 
explain the meaning of tiny bits of ma- 
chinery. 

She crept toward the table and stood close 
at his side, her eyes fixed on the model. 
Max threw his arm lightly across her 
shoulder. 

“So you see, dear, 1 must finish it,” he 
said gently. 

“ Yes.” She spoke in a_half-whisper. 
‘¢ Mother don’t know about it, I guess,” she 
said loyally, gulping at something in her 
throat. 

«¢ No, she does n’t know,” said Max. 

They were silent, watching the machine. 

“You need to eat regular meals and 
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sleep,” said the child, following out her 
thought. 

“Yes.” He spoke grudgingly. “ AndI 
must be out of doors. Ill put it away and 
go out this afternoon.” He began to gather 
up the papers that littered the table, crossed 
with figures and diagrams. 

The gitl’s eyes followed him wistfully. 

His glance fell on her face. “Ill go up 
to the big woods,” he said slowly, watching 
it, “ and take you with me.” 

The face was illumined. “And not the 
young ones?” she demanded ‘radiantly. 

“ And not the young ones,”’ he responded, 
laughing. 

He reached out his hand for his hat and 
stood hesitating. ‘ You haven’t had your 
dinner, have you? ” 

“J don’t want any.” She spoke hastily, 
afraid of delay. 

“Oh, yes, you do. Ill wait for you and 
do a little more at this,” he motioned toward 
the diagram. 

“T don’t want anything,” she repeated, 
almost weeping. ‘I’ve been picking cher- 
ries — on shares.” 
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’ His eyes twinkled. “I forgot. You won’t 
get hungry?” 

She shook her head. The gray eyes were 
afloat. 

“¢ Well, come on,” he said gayly. ‘ You ‘ll 
do.” 

The floods subsided. “If we go around 
by Baldwin’s, the young ones won’t see us,” 
she whispered. ‘ They ’re up on the rocks. 
Nelson ’s gone to get ’em.” 

“ All right.” 

They stole softly out the front door and 
down a side path to the Baldwins’ back 
yard; and then across the back lots to the 
big, open pasture that edged the wood. 

When they returned at night, laden with 
vines and blossoms, Elsa approached the 
house timidly. But the expected storm did 
not break. Her mother stood by the kitchen 
table, folding and sprinkling clothes. 

“ T’m glad you went with him,” she said, 
as if answering the girl’s thought. “I can’t 
feel safe about him when he’s off roaming 
the lots by himself.” 

Elsa drew a quick breath of relief and 
attacked some bread and milk that stood on 
the edge of the table. 
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It was the beginning of a happy summer 
for the overworked, half-grown child. She 
learned to know the woods in all weathers. 
Side by side they tramped the hills, some- 
times silent for hours, the man intent on his 
one consuming thought. But often they 
strolled, hand in hand, laughing and talking, 
as free and careless as children. 

As the summer waned, Max grew restless 
—and certain of success. September found 
him excited and irritable. Mary begged him 
to go to grandma’s, in vain. 

He would not leave the machine. Then 
came days when he shut himself up with it, 
refusing admittance to Elsa, forgetting to 
eat. His face had a wild, haggard look. The 
children, seeing it looking down on them 
from the window over the door, fled to the 
back of the house and talked in whispers. 


XXII 
THE EQUINOCTIAL 


THE equinoctial storm came early. It 
had rained for three days, and Mary’s temper 
was worn toa fine edge. The steam of cook- 
ing that filled the kitchen blurred the win- 
dows, against which the rain outside could 
be heard beating and whirling. 

Upstairs, in his little room, Max sat apart. 
Earth and sky, wind and rain, had no mean- 
ings for him. For a week he had not stirred 
from the room. He could not have told 
whether he had eaten, and only knew that 
he had slept by discovering himself on the 
rude lounge across the room. 

His inner vision was clear. Groping had 
changed to definite pursuit. He was close 
upon discovery. The turn of a corner would 
bring it. Already the wings of success beat 
the air about him. Voices:murmured, and 
ran through the room. Balls of fire danced 
before his blurred eyes. 
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The day drew to a close. Twilight settled 
down, cold and pelting. The voices of the 
children grew drowsy in the rooms beyond 
and passed into silence. The drops upon 
the roof grew noisy with the night. Dark- 
ness crept into the room, and cold. Max 
looked up and shivered. The lamp had gone 
out. He reached out his hand, groping for 
it, and made his way to the kitchen to fill it. 
When he came back he wrapped himself 
in his big coat and sat down once more by 
the table. He looked at his watch. It was 
twelve o’clock. 

The hours became minutes. At three 
o'clock he looked up with a quick breath. 
He reached out mechanically for paper and 
pencil. Swiftly a new diagram began shap- 
ing itself under the strokes. He watched it, 
fascinated, transfigured, his face lighted with 
wonder and sensitive pride. When at last 
the pencil dropped from his fingers, he stood 
up and stretched his arms high — and higher 
— above his head with a long, contented sigh. 
They fell to his sides with a thud, and he 
dropped once more into the chair before the 
model, tracing with eager eyes the changes 
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to be made, touching it lightly here and there 
and murmuring through half-closed lips a 
running accompaniment of communion and 
love and praise. 

When the little room was too small to 
hold him, he reached for his hat and crept 
softly down the stair, out into the storm. 
The wind and rain dashed at him as he 
stepped out. They pulled heavily at the 
half-shut door. He closed it carefully and 
bent his head a little to meet the gusts, 
drawing his hat more firmly over his eyes 
and plunging forward into the night. 

His steps carried him toward the wood. 
Stumbling, running, falling, he hurried on, 
exulting in the fierceness. The wind rose. 
Great clouds grew blacker than the black- 
ness. ‘They poured themselves on the solitary 
figure tramping across the hill. He lifted 
his face to meet them and laughed softly. 
Then he threw his arms aloft and cried out. 
Again and again the gesture repeated itself. 
The sound ran muffled in the rain and died 
away. ‘The wind beat it back upon his lips. 
He stood silent in the drenching darkness, 
looking up to the sky. 
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Slowly he made his way through the wood, 
over fallen boughs, across huge trunks, far 
in where the noise of the storm became a 
soft dripping, a sound of rivulets and hesitant 
splashings and wetness. He dropped ex- 
hausted. Overhead the storm lashed ifself 
hoarse among the oaks, and roared hollow as 
it ran. 

Peace enveloped him and a great rest. He 
lay face down, the sound of the little dripping . 
leaves close at hand and a song of triumph 
welling in his heart. 

Slowly the storm overhead lulled and 
sank. Treetops still swayed to the blasts 
and boughs creaked in the strain. But the 
hoarse, fierce surging had passed. Then 
the night turned in its sleep and yawned. 

Max sat up suddenly, his face toward the 
blackness, and waited. There was no sound. 
But the night about, him was astir. Some- 
thing was creeping through the wood —a 
shadow’s shadow. Before him, a giant oak 
shrouded itself in deeper blackness and 
greeted him. Grayness ran through the 
wood, picked out with dark trunks. Then 
a bird called, tentative and low. A sound 
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answered, and repeated itself, and called 
again and again, and tuned high and higher, 
with flutes and trills and warbling notes, full- 
throated, and harsh, and resonant, bursting 
from out the gray and gold and greenness 
of the wood. 

Swiftly Max passed from among the trees, 
out across the pasture and down the hill. 
The little house was silent as he came near. 
Nosmoke rose from the chimney. He opened 
the door softly. 

When Mary came down the fire was burn- 
ing briskly in the stove and the kettle sing- 
ing. <A fresh breeze came through the open 
door. 

Max appeared in the doorway, a pail of 
water in his hand. 

She looked at him inquiringly. “ You 
are up early,” she said. 

“Yes; I got up early. I’m hungry,” 
he said exultantly. Then, in a new tone, 
«¢ And the storm is over, Mary.” 

She looked at him —a dread of enigma 
in her eyes. 

He came across the room and kissed her. 

oh The machine is finished,” he said. 


XXITT 
EQUINOCTIAL CONSEQUENCES 


Aut the next week Max was at work on 
the model. Tiny bits of steel shaped them- 
selves beneath his hammer and blocks of 
wood grew slender under his knife and plane. 

Elsa sat close by, alert and happy. She 
could not remember such days, in all her 
life ; mother sang at her work, and father 
came and went in silent happiness. As the 
machine grew, she watched it with awe. Her 
devotion to it was greater than Max’s own. 

At the end of the week it was finished. 
The last shaft was in place, the last stroke 
of diagram completed, and the application on 
its way to Washington. 

Max sat looking about the little room, an 
expression of half sadness on his face. The 
place was empty and bare — and cold. He 
shivered a little. His face, under its look 
of content, was pinched and worn. 
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Elsa came in and curled herself up on the 
lounge opposite him, watching him with wist- 
ful eyes. Her look swept the empty table 
and returned to his face. 

He got up slowly, wincing a little, as he 
moved, and reached down the old model from 
a shelf, placing it on the table. 

They sat looking at it in absorbed silence. 

“¢T ll make this over,” he said softly. “I 
shall want something to show Blatchford.” 

Her eyes shone. 

He got up to look for the screw-driver. 
As he crossed the room, he hobbled a little, 
lifting his feet heavily. 

She watched him shrewdly. ‘“ You’re 
lame,” she said accusingly. 

He nodded. “Stiff in the joints,” he said, 
fumbling in a box on the upper shelf. 

Suddenly his hand dropped. He sat 
down with a groan, a gray look in his face, 
his breath catching. 

“¢ What is it?” demanded Elsa. She was 
standing over him. 

He raised his hand cautiously. ‘“ Some- 
thing caught,” he said. 

The color came slowly back. He smiled 
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ironically. “It took my breath,” he said. 
“IT thought it was never coming back.” 

The look in her face relaxed a little. 
“ You lie right down,” she said sternly. 

He shook his head. “I’m all right. It 
was just a twinge.” 

He finished his search for the screw- 
driver and took the model apart, laying it, 
piece by piece, on the table, ready for recon- 
struction. 

It grew dark before the last bits were 
detached, and he left the pieces scattered on 
the table. 

“*Come down to supper. Ill finish it in 
the morning,” he said, and turned the key in 
the lock. 


In the morning he was in bed with a high 
fever, racked with pain. 

The old doctor grumbled, shaking his 
head crossly. ‘ Exposure,” he said, coming 
out intothe kitchen. ‘ What’s he been up 
to?” 

“He hasn’t been out of the house for 
weeks,” protested Mary. 

“¢ He’s been working on his patent,” she 
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added, after a pause. There was pride in 
the words, barely touched with the old note 
of apology. 

The doctor scowled his disbelief. “ He’s 
been exposed,” he reiterated shortly. 

' «Tt isn’t pneumonia?” said Mary, a look 
of dread in her face. 

*¢ Rheumatie fever,” responded the doctor 
curtly. 

He settled himself heavily in a chair by 
the table, grunting a little as the stiff joints 
adjusted themselves. “ It’s no child’s play,” 
he said, selecting a tiny vial from the black 
ease and looking about for a glass. 

Mary brought the tumblers and_ placed 
them beside him. 

He shook his fist at the three young ones 
peeping around the entry door, before he 
dropped the dark drops into the water. 

“Two teaspoonfuls every half hour, alter- 
nating. It’s a stiff dose,” he said, stirring 
the mixtures rapidly. “I shall look in again 
towards night.” 

“What did he say?” whispered Max 
feebly, as she bent over him with the spoon. 
“T guess I’m pretty sick.” It was the in- 
valid’s tone, of importance and weakness. 
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Mary smiled. ‘“‘ Open your mouth and take 
- this,” she said. 

His mouth opened portentously. It closed 
behind the mixture with a look of dismay. 
“T can’t take the stuff,” he protested. 

“ Just one more,” said Mary firmly, hold- 
ing the spoon to the closed lips. 

They opened an aggrieved slit, meeting 
the dose with a grimace. 

‘“‘ He says it’s rheumatic fever,” said Mary, 
straightening the sheet and tucking it under 
his chin. ‘He was bound to have it you’d 
been out in the rain or something. But I 
told him you hadn’t. You must be under- 
nourished,” she added thoughtfully, “and I 
can’t feed you high, on account of the fever.” 

His face, as he listened, regained its look 
of important feebleness. 

Mary, catching sight of it as she left the 
room, smiled. She passed out into the 
kitchen still smiling. 

Elsa, who was washing dishes at the sink, 
looked up with reddened eyes. 

“¢ Men-folks are all alike,” said her mother. 
“If one of ’em’s sick a minute, he thinks 
he’s going to die — right off.” 


XXIV 
THE PATENT-OFFICE SPEAKS 


Ir was almost dark. Elsa hurried into 
the post-office. A coarse brown package in 
her hand gave out a pungent odor; and from 
one end protruded a stiff, salty tail. She 
hid it under a corner of her shawl as she 
approached the little window. 

« Anything for our folks?” she asked, 
peering over the sill. Her voice had a high, 
perfunctory sound, with a certain note of 
timidity. This was the third time to-day. 
As there was seldom mail for them even 
once a day, the postmaster was sometimes 
irascible. 

She had not meant to come in. Her 
mother had told her to hurry back with the 
codfish. But the little checkered boxes al- 
ways drew her. It was fascinating to watch 
the pile of letters slip through his fingers 
and the shake of his head as he thumped 
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them together on the shelf and returned them 
to place. , 

To-night he stopped to re-read a super- 
scription and then shoved it grudgingly to- 
ward her, across the shelf, — a long, official 
looking envelope. She caught her breath, 
in a gasp, and seized the envelope with swift 
fingers, her eyes devouring the printed 
corner. 

It had come at last. It would make him 
well. She hurried out into the dark, her 
heart singing. No one knew how he had 
fretted. This would break the fever. He 
would get well. 

She burst into the kitchen, waving it ex- 
citedly in her mother’s eyes. ‘It’s come!” 
she said; “it’s come!” She dropped the 
codfish on the table and started for the bed- 
room door. 

Her mother interrupted her. “Give it 
here,” she said sternly. “ He’s just gone 
off. I shan’t let him see it to-night anyway.” 

“Jt will make him well,” protested the 
girl, almost weeping. Her eyes were fixed 
hungrily on the letter. 

Her mother smiled ironically. ‘ Mebbe 
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you know more about fevers than I do,” she 
said. ‘Take off your things and set the 
table.” 

She crossed the room and tucked the letter 
behind the little clock. “ That ll stay there 
till he’s a good deal better than he is now,” 
she said decidedly. The spirit of battle had 
brought the color to her face. It faded, and 
she looked tired and anxious. 

“Is he worse?” asked Elsa, forgetting 
her anger. 

Her mother shook her head. ‘“ Not really 
worse; but the fever don’t let up. The 
doctor don’t like it— hanging on so. I be- 
lieve it would be better to run high and get 
through with it,” she said with a sigh. 

Elsa made no reply. Her glance sought 
the corner of the letter peeping from the clock. 

It remained there to mock her the next 
day and the next. A week slipped away. The 
fever held a sluggish course, and another 
week went by. Then there was a change. 

The old doctor, coming in one shining, 
cold morning, slapped him on the back. 
“You ll do,” he said heartily. 

“¢ Look out he don’t eat too much,” he said 
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to Mary as he passed through the kitchen. 
«T shan’t come again.” 

Mary sang at her work. When Elsa came 
in she found her caroling over the wash-tub, 


‘‘ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 


‘¢ Your father’s better,” she said. She wound 
a heavy sheet about her stout arm and gave 
a twist that sent the water spurting into the 
tub. 

The girl’s face glowed. ‘Going to give 
it to him?” she whispered, with a glance at 
the clock. 

Mary shook her head doubtfully. “It ’ll 
keep,” she said. 

In the afternoon Max was bolstered up in 
bed. His eyes shone with something of their 
old light as they rested on Mary, in her 
brown merino dress and white apron, sitting 
in the big rocker. A block of sunshine that 
slipped by the bedpost fell on her hair and 
neck. She was humming softly to herself 
as she rocked and sewed. 

The children had gone chestnutting, and 
the house was still, and the little clock ticked 
in the kitchen. 
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She looked up with a quick smile and 
caught his eye. “That light’s too strong 
for you,” she said, getting up to lower the 
shade. “I declare, you look a’most well. 
I believe I’ll give you something.” 

She went out into the kitchen and re- 
turned with the envelope in her hand. 

‘¢ There, you lie right back on the pillows 
or you can’t have it,” she said threateningly. 

He sank back, obedient. The long, gaunt 
fingers trembled as they tore at the paper. 

Mary stood waiting, a pleased look in her 
face. A shadow flitted on the sunny window. 
She bent down to peer out. “It’s Mis’ 
Baldwin,” she said, straightening herself. 

She went out into the kitchen, closing the 
door behind her. 

When she opened it again Max was lying 
huddled among the pillows. His half-shut 
eyes were fixed heavily on the block of sun- 
shine. It had crept across the quilt. The 
letter lay on the bed. 

She glanced at it and then at his face. 

“ What did they say?” she asked anx- 
iously. ’ 

‘You can read it,” he said. 


XXV 
SO DOES MARY 


SHE looked up impatiently as the children 
burst in. 

“Can’t you be quiet?” she said queru- 
lously, ignoring heaped-up baskets and pails 
thrust at her. She dropped the flannel she 
was wringing from a pail of hot water and 
crossed to the bedroom to draw the door 
together. 

“¢What’s the matter?” demanded Elsa. 

“He’s got a relapse,” said her mother. 
She looked at them, —a general arranging 
a campaign. ‘Nelson, you go for Dr. 
Gilman, right off. And you young ones 
have got to go out, and stay out, till dark,” 
she said, turning on them. 

The three scuttled out. 

Elsa took off her hat and coat quickly, 
rubbing her stiffened fingers. ‘ It’s pretty 
cold,” she said. 
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“°’T won’t hurt ’em none,” grumbled her 
mother. 

She stepped to the door and called after 
the fleemg trio, “ You can come in when 
your hands get cold.”’ 

They turned half-frightened faces, uncer- 
tain whether this was command or permis- 
sion. 

“They ain’t cold,” ventured Sarah 
bravely. 

Their mother surveyed them from the 
step. “Hester, you come right here,” she 
said sharply. ‘“ You know better ’n to have 
your hood untied like that.” 

She tied the strings with swift fingers, 
and smoothed the hair under the hood with 
a rough caress. ‘There, go long,” she said. 
“Your father’s sick. I can’t be bothered.” 

When she returned Elsa stood at the sink, 
pouring a dipperful of hot water over the 
flannels. 

“ Look out and not burn you!” cautioned 
her mother. ‘Take those sticks on the 
shelf to wring ’em with. I’ve got the plates 
hot to carry em.” 

They worked swiftly and silently, the girl 
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wringing the steaming flannels from the 
water, and her mother receiving them be- 
tween hot plates and disappearing with them 
into the room beyond. 

The sunshine had been shut out, and out 
of the dark came moaning. 

Gradually it lessened. 

Mary came out, with a sigh of relief, 
closing the door behind her. She sat down, 
rubbing her flushed face. ‘ Well, he’s 
sweating at last, and he’s gone off,” she said. 
“I begun to think he never would.” 

“What was the matter?” asked Elsa. 
She was wringing out the last of the flan- 
nels, hanging them on the line behind the 
stove. 

“ His patent ’s no good,” announced her 
mother harshly. 

The girl turned quickly, glancing at the 
clock. ‘Why not?” she demanded. 

‘¢ Another man invented it — seven years 
ago.” 

She sat in a chair by the window, her 
shoulders drooping forward a little, her 
hands lying in her lap. 

« A relapse is worse than a new fever,” 
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she said bitterly, looking toward the closed 
door, ‘‘ and we ’ve got to go through with it.” 

““Why don’t they use the other man’s if 
it’s been seven years ?”’ demanded Elsa. 

‘Tf don’t know, I’m sure,” replied her 
mother indifferently. “So rich they don’t 
need to, perhaps,” she added with a hard 
laugh. 


XXVI 
SO DOES MAX 


In spite of Mary’s fears, the recovery was 
rapid. Within a week Max had more than 
regained his lost ground. 

The doctor, who was at first stern and 
patient, now only thrust his head inside the 
door, and growled a dollar’s worth and 
trotted off. 

“Keep him quiet,” he said to Mary. 
“Feed him little and often. If you don’t 
baby him, he ’ll pull through all right.” 

The injunction was not without ground. 
Mary had become very quiet and gentle. A 
belief that she had been at fault in letting 
him see the letter had transformed her usual 
air of well-doing into something very meek 
and becoming. 

Max, on the contrary, grew every day 
more irritable and difficult. Elsa, when 
she took care of him, regarded him with 
round-eyed disapproval. | 
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“¢ He says it’s too salt,” she said, returning 
with a bowl of broth from the bedroom. 

Her mother smiled as she took it, to pour 
in fresh broth. “He’s getting on,” she 
said ; ‘the crosser, the better.” 

Elsa sped back to the bedroom. He was 
calling impatiently for the broth. She re- 
appeared, her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
rounder. ‘He says it’s too cold,’ she an- 
nounced disdainfully. 

Her mother laughed,—a merry, fresh 
laugh. ‘Pour it back into the saucepan,” 
she said. ‘He'll be out to do it himself 
next.” 

She was happy. The recovery had eased 
her conscience ; and after the first dismay at 
the failure of the patent she had rejoiced. 
Now he would be sensible. He had had his 
fling and seen the foolishness. He would 
settle down like other men. 

Which only showed that she had lived 
twelve years for nothing — so little did she 
guess the thoughts that surged back and 
forth under the big, gaunt mask she bathed 
and fed and cared for. 

Only for a moment had Max dropped the 
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thread of hope. He held it now more tena- 
ciously than ever. ‘The letter from the pat- 
ent-office was under his pillow. He had 
read it again and again. To get well—to 
buy up this other man — to see the child of 
his brain — 

His recovery advanced by leaps. 

Elsa, coming in from school one afternoon, 
found him sitting in the big chair by the 
window. December sunshine filled the room. 
The house was very still. 

“© Where’s mother?” she asked. 

The sick man looked up quickly. “ Over 
to Mis’ Baldwin’s,” he said. “I’ve been 
hoping you’d come. Run up to my room, 
child, and get my pen and ink, and some of 
that paper in the top drawer.” 

She flew up the stairs. It was like old 
times. He looked almost well. 

When she returned his face had lost its 
animated air. He looked longingly at the 
writing materials and shook his head. 
‘You'll have to write for me,” he said. 

“Ts it a letter?” 

“Yes. Hand me what ’s under the pillow, 
and fix a place on the stand to write.” 
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She removed, with swift care, bottles and 
tumblers and powders and the little bell from 
the stand. 

“ Begin pretty well up on the page,” said 
Max : — 


“Mr. Abner Bailey, Flushing, Michigan : 
Dear Sir,” — 


“Ts it the patent-man?” she asked, look- 
ing up. 

He nodded. 

“Mr. Abner Bailey, Flushing, Michigan: 
Dear Sir, — Do you care to enter into negoti- 
ations” — 


He waited until her pen ceased its round, 
cautious course. ‘“ How have you spelled 
‘negotiations’ ?”’ he asked suspiciously. 

She looked up proudly. <“ N-e ne, g-o go, 
nego, t-i shi, negoti, a, negotia, t-i-0-n-s 
shuns, negotiations.” She reeled it off with 
the ease of habit. 

Max smiled. — “ into negotiations,” he 
repeated, 

“for the disposal of your rights in a knitting- 


machine, recorded in your name, at the patent- 


office in Washington, December 10, 1849 ?” 
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Elsa finished the words, and lifted a 
flushed face. “Is it the same as yours?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

“ The same — with a kink’s difference,” 
he said, smiling. 

«Then why do you want to buy it?” she 
demanded. 

‘Mine won’t work without the part he’s 
patented.” The smile had faded. 

“Is it any different from yours?” she 
asked. 

‘“¢ Identically the same — only he thought 
of it seven years ago,” he added, a little bit- 
terly. 

She sat looking at him thoughtfully. 
“That’s after you left off working on it 
the other time, was n’t it?” 


“Yes,” he replied shortly. ‘Go on.” 


“Tf so, address, Yours truly, Max ER.INe, 
Burleighville, Conn.” 


“¢ Let me see it,” said Max, reaching out 
his hand. He read it through approvingly. 
“¢ That “ll do,” he said. “ Now put the name 
on the envelope. Hurry; your mother’s 
coming —and buy a stamp at the office; 
there ’s pennies in the drawer.” 
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Elsa gathered up the materials and fled. 

When Mary came in he was leaning back 
in the chair, his cheeks a little flushed and 
his eyes shining. 

«« How ’ve you got on?” she asked, taking 
off her bonnet and shawl. ‘I didn’t mean 
to stay more’n a minute. But Mis’ Baldwin 
got to talking. First I knew, ’t was half 
past five. You don’t feel feverish, do you?” 
she asked, bending over him a little anx- 
iously. 

“¢ Not a bit,” he responded, laughing. “I 
have n’t felt so well in weeks, and I’ve had 
a very comfortable afternoon.” 


XXVIT 
THE OTHER MAN 


THE twilight was cold, the sky a pale 
green. Across the plain an old man, his coat 
collar turned up about his ears, and his bushy 
beard rimed with frost, was driving slowly. 

A single star had been stuck in the sky 
and the sickle moon sailed serenely near. 
The man slapped his arms across his chest, 
now and then, and chirruped the old horse 
to a livelier gait. 

Another star came out to join the first in 
the landscape. It shone from a long, low 
house across the plain. 

“There she is, Maria. Get up, can’t 
ye?” exhorted the old man. 

Maria pricked up a stiff ear, and jogged 
her heavy hoofs and jingled her bells. 

In the house a woman was sitting by a 
table covered with a cloth and laid with 
plates and knives and forks for two. 
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The hair, combed smoothly down and 
twisted in a tight wad behind, was coal 
black ; but the face was an old woman’s 
face; and the nose, which turned up a little 
at the end, had a peaked, anxious look. 

The expression extended now to the whole 
face as she sat bent forward in her chair to 
listen. Presently a fine glow came: into 
her eyes. It made all the face young — 
except the nose. She straightened herself 
eagerly. ‘“ He’s coming,” she said, rising 
and bustling across the room. She limped 
a little as she went. The frying-pan was 
pushed forward on the stove, the tea-kettle 
set in, and the roast of pork turned in the 
pan. 

An appetizing sizzle and smell filled the 
room. A new odor from the frying-pan 
joined it. It rose and competed, filling 
every crack, and waiting by the door for 
the newcomer. 

It flew straight up his nostrils. 

“¢ U—m—m— Onions!” he said, with 
a pleased sniff, stamping the snow from his 
thick boots. 

She looked up, peaked and smiling. “I 
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guess you re pretty hungry,” she said. She 
was stirring the onions rapidly. They were 
almost done. 

“ Yes, I be,’ assented the old man. His 
shy, furtive eyes traveled contentedly around 
the warm kitchen as he divested himself of 
coat and muffler. 

*¢ Going down pretty fast,” he announced. 

‘¢ How low ’s it got?” she asked, out of 
the steam of the kettle. | 

‘Ten below, when I come by Sander- 
son’s.” 

She nodded absently, her eyes sweeping 
the table with a final glance. “ Everything ’s 
ready, Abner — soon ’s you wash up,” she 
said. 

He emerged from the basin shyer and 
redder. They sat down to the table, bowing 
their old heads over the plates. He mur- 
mured a low, shamefaced blessing. 

A long silence followed. The old man 
wielded his knife in a heavy back-handed 
fashion, plying between the plate and his 
mouth with steady speed, and spreading 
slices of bread from which he took huge 
semicircles, grinding them to fodder. The 
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woman played a daintier, mincing accompa- 
niment, chewing with her front teeth. 

Slowly the food rose to the level of con- 
versation. He looked up, grinding more 
slowly. His eyes rested on her face. 

It brightened like a young girl’s. 
“ What’s Sanderson going to do about the 
fertilizer?” she asked. “ Let you have it 

same ’s last year ?” 
He chewed meditatively. “Got to see 
his partner first. I told him I’d be down 
again in a couple of weeks.” 

“You ain't et a mite of your apple- 
sauce,” she said. 

“¢Simondses’ twins are both down with 
diphthery,”’ he said, reaching his hand for the 
apple-sauce dish. 

“Ts that so?” The wrinkled old face 
grew sympathetic. “ Mebbe I ought ’o go 
down,” she said. 

“ They ’ve got Albina Bascom,” returned 
the old man. 

The anxiety, which had clouded the whole 
of her cheerful face, retreated to her nose. 
Albina was the rival stand-by of the region. 

‘She “ll do first-rate for ’em,” she said 
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magnanimously. ‘ Wa’n’t the’ any more 
news ?”’ 

“‘ Not ’s I remember,” he said regretfully. 
“¢ Folks keep putty well, this weather.” 

“Lucky they do,” she responded, begin- 
ning to clear the table. “Much as your 
life ’s worth to get to’em. Folks that was 
born twenty degrees below don’t mind; but 
Connecticut folks is best off to home.” 

“TI got a letter,’ announced Abner, hob- 
bling across the room to his overcoat. 

“You did?” She dropped the platter of 
pork on the table, and seated herself once 
more, her face illumined. 

He returned to the table, hesitating and 
looking about for something to open it. 

She leaned forward and thrust a hair-pin 
into his hand. 

He let it slide through his big fingers to 
the floor, and groped for it in the dark, and 
finally set down the lamp and got down on 
his knees to find it. 

She waited, competent and impatient. 

‘¢ Well, what is it?” she asked, as he 
pushed the spectacles up on his hair and 
stared at her. 
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“It ’s about the patent,” he said. 

“¢ The patent?” 

He nodded. “A man wants to nego- 
tiate ”’ — he consulted the letter. 

“Lemme see it.” She reached out an 
imperative hand and swept it into her grasp. 

‘“ How much do you suppose he will 
give?” she asked, looking up. 

“JT dunno.” He spoke dubiously. 
“Hell be the first to give anything if he 
does. I suppose I o’t to tell him bout them 
firms that would n’t tech it,” he said after 
a pause. 

“ Yes, I s’pose so.” She sighed regret- 
fully. 

‘Connecticut, ain’t it?” asked the old 
man. 

She nodded absently. “ Burleighville ” — 
Her face lighted up. ‘ Why, that ’s just 
beyond Haddam,” she said, ‘‘ where the Tol- 
bys come from and the Doolittles.” 

The old man’s face glowed with a remi- 
niscent smile. ‘I useter drive ’round that 
way sometimes— when I come courtin’,” 
he said. “It saved going up Three-mile 
a Will Rg 
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« And I went down there once to a 
cousin of my mother’s wife’s funeral,” she 
added. “I declare, I ’d clear forgot about 
it.” 

They sat gazing at each other with 
pleased smiles. 


XXVIII 
HAS SOMETHING TO SAY 


“’T WOULD seem pretty good to go back 
home,” she said, with a little sigh, as she 
lifted the pork and carried it away. 

Abner was still climbing Three-mile Hill. 
He came back absently. He stared through 
her face at the shadowed young girl flitting 
elusively behind it. ‘ That’s so,” he said 
emphatically. “If we get anything for that 
patent, we ‘ll go.” 

“How much do you suppose he ’ll offer?” 
she asked. She had seated herself once 
more opposite him, her elbows on the table, 
her spectacles excitedly askew. 

“¢ Wal” (he considered slowly), “‘ I should 
say a hundred and fifty is about what we 
could count on. If he takes it,” he added, 
less hopefully. } 

Her face worked. “Are you sure it’s 
wuth that much?” There was awe in her 
voice. 
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“Tt’s wuth that if it’s wuth anything,” 
said the old man stoutly. ‘“ We could n’t 
get more’n that, and mebbe not quite so 
much. But that’s what I'll ask.” 

They sat gazing at each other happily. 

‘You need a new shawl,” said Abner, 
wavering. ‘ Mebbe wed better spend the 
money for things and stay to home and be 
comfortable.” He glanced around the warm 
kitchen. 

“I ’d ruther go home than have a thou- 
sand shawls.” She spoke in righteous hyper- 
bole. ‘I don’t need it, neither,” she added, 
— ‘only the worst weather, and I can man- 
age with a horse-blanket. There’s always 
plenty of horse-blankets,” she said. There 
was no critical intent in the remark. It was 
a matter of common-sense that horses should 
be warm. 

‘“‘ Better write the letter to-night,” she 
said, taking down pen and paper from the 
cupboard. “The sooner it’s done, the 
sooner we can go. Mebbe it ll be this win- 
ter — before the spring plantin’.” 

She went on clearing the table, a smile 
on her wrinkled old face, while Abner sat 
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dipping his pen in the ink and scowling 
heavily at the white paper. 

Suddenly her expression changed. She 
stopped, gazing at him fixedly, one knotted 
hand grasping the edge of the table. “ They 
don’t pay down, do they?” she gasped. 
“¢ Don’t you have so much per cent. — little 
driblets like ?” 

Abner looked up absently. ‘‘ Sometimes,” 
he admitted. “ But I shan’t take anything 
but money down this time.” 

He dipped the pen anew, and began to 
write. Her question had given him some- 
thing to say. 


XXIX 
ON THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 


Esa brought the letter up to the little 
room, where Max sat working. Bits of 
model lay scattered on the table, as he had 
left them weeks before. 

She threw it down, breathless, and seated 
herself cross-legged on the lounge. 

«Will he sell?” she demanded eagerly, 
as she watched a smile creep across his face. 

He read aloud : — 

“ Sir, — I am willing to negotiate all you want. 
But I don’t want anything but cash down. And 
I want to tell you that parties that has looked 
up the patent said it was no good. Your obe- 
dient servant, ABNER BAILEY.” 

Elsa’s face fell. “ You haven’t got the 
money to pay down,” she said. 

Max’s face did not lose its contented look. 
“We'll manage that,” he said cheerfully. 
«The thing to do is to see him.” 
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A little later Mary heard him moving 
about in the bedroom. She glanced, now 
and then, with a puzzled look at the closed 
door. 

He came out, a small bag in his hand, 
and an overcoat on his arm. 

She looked at him sharply. ‘“ Where are 
you going ?”’ she asked. 

“¢ Where is the money ?” he said. 

She gave him a fixed look. Then she 
went, obediently, into the pantry. She 
mounted a chair, and took down from the 
top shelf a six-quart pail. Removing the 
cover, she took out a two-quart pail, and 
from the two-quart pail a box, and from the 
box a blue woolen stocking, from which she 
extracted a small roll of bills. 

“‘ How much is there left?” he asked. 
He set the bag on the table, and began to 
draw on his overcoat. 

A look of dread came into her face. 
‘When the doctor’s paid there ’ll be two 
hundred and _ seventy-seven dollars,” she 
said briefly. 

‘‘] want to see that man in Michigan. 
It’ll take about seventy-five dollars. If I 
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go down to Hartford in the five o'clock, I 
can catch the Western express.” 

‘¢ How do you know?” she demanded. 

‘I looked it up the other day.” 

“You ’ve meant to go all along,” she said 
accusingly. 

“ Writing won’t do. No help for it. I 
shall be back inside a week,” he added 
encouragingly. 

She counted out seventy-five dollars in 
silence, and returned the nest of pails and 
boxes securely to the top shelf. 

“It’s as good as thrown away,” she said 
stolidly, laying the bills in his hand. 

He smiled easily. ‘“ Wait till I come 
back,” he said, bending to kiss her. 

She started suddenly, pushing him from 
her. ‘“You’re going to cheat him,” she 
said incredulously. ‘ You ’re going to buy 
him off without letting him know what it’s 
worth.” Her dark Puritan face took on a 
look of stérnness. 

He looked at her in surprise. “I shall 
give him all it’s worth,” he said. “It’s 
worth nothing as it stands.” 

‘‘ Neither is yours,” she flashed. Her eyes 
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were fixed on the roll of bills still in his 
hand. 

He took out his purse and laid them in 
it. His hand trembled a little. ‘I invented 
the whole thing,” he said slowly. ‘‘ He was 
seven years ahead of me; but mine is per- 
fect, — his never will be.” The bitterness 
in the tone changed to exultation. 

She stood looking at him fixedly. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose he won’t sell?” she suggested. 

He returned the look, a dull flush coming 
slowly into his face. “I tell you it’s mine,” 
he said, “Mine!” His teeth came _ to- 
gether behind the word. “Sell? — By God, 
he shall sell!” he said, bringing his fist 
down on the table. The dishes rattled. A 
whistle sounded in the distance. The door 
slammed behind hin. 


9. @.@,4 
A WOMAN’S TELEGRAM 


THE house was very quiet. The children 
were in school. The little clock ticked loudly 
in the silence. It reproached Mary for yes- 
terday and for harsh thoughts. The look 
in Max’s face came back and haunted her. 
She missed him from the house. When she 
went upstairs she glanced, half askance, at 
the door of the little room. 

She stopped, fascinated, and looked again. 
The key was in the’lock. She crept down 
the narrow hallway and stood with her hand 
on the knob. She hesitated, half turning 
back. Then the knob gave slowly under her 
hand. She entered the room. 

She remained near the door, her eyes tray- 
eling curiously and disdainfully about, noting 
the dust and disorder. Her face took on a 
sudden look of determination, — she would 
give the place a good cleaning. 
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She stepped quickly and resolutely to the 
table and began to gather up the scattered 
débris, handling the bits of model with swift 
scornful touch. She picked up a torn en- 
velope lying near, and crushed it carelessly 
to a ball in her hand. The writing in one 
corner caught her eye. She smoothed the 
crumpled surface, staring at it blindly, — 
“¢ Abner Bailey, Flushing, Michigan.” 

The minutes flew by unheeded. Down- 
stairs in the quiet kitchen the little clock 
ticked them off while the cake burned in the 
oven. — It was the man Max meant to cheat 
—unless she stopped it — and cheated her 
children. God had put it into her hand — 
to warn him. 

Still holding it she went blindly down to 
the kitchen. She took the cake from the 
oven without a look at its burned crust, and 
reached up for her hood and shawl. As she 
tied the hood, in front of the little glass, she 
suddenly saw herself. She took it off, and 
replacing it on the nail, went upstairs to the 
spare chamber. Her best bonnet, of velvet 
and satin, rested elegantly on the middle of 
the bed. She took it up hastily and returned 
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to the kitchen, tying it on as she went. 
With a hasty glance about the kitchen, she 
locked the door, hung the key under the win- 
dow, and stepped lightly down the street. 

Blatchford was leaving the office when she 
entered. He looked at her curiously. Her 
face had a set, worn look, and her eyes shone 
with a fixed light. 

He stood with his hat in his hand, waiting 
for her to speak. 

She held one hand pressed against her 
side and breathed quickly. ‘1 want to ask 
you about something,” she said. 

“Sit down,” he said kindly, drawing for- 
ward a big chair. 

She declined it with a quick gesture. “If 
a man invents a patent,” she said swiftly, 
‘‘and it won’t work, and another man makes 
it work, whose is it?” 

“That depends,” he said easily. His mind 
moved in lightning flashes. He was watch- 
ing her face. 

“¢ Sit down.” 

She sank into the big chair. 

“The first man has patented it?” He 
spoke with an air of authority. 
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“Yes.” She hung breathless on his 
words. 

Blatchford pondered. <‘‘' There are a good 
many sides to such a case,” he said at last, 
speaking very slowly. “I should have to 
know more about it before I could say.” 
His eyes were still on her face. 

She waited a breath. “ Max has finished 
the machine,’ — her voice had a note of pride 
in spite of its hardness, — “ and a man in 
Michigan did part of it seven years ago. Max 
has gone on to buy him out.” 

Blatchford’s face grew suddenly relieved. 
He laughed easily. ‘ That’s all right,” he 
said, “if Max can tie the bargain before 
the other man mistrusts.” 

She looked at him. ‘ How could I stop 
him?” she said simply. 

He stared at her incredulously. ‘Stop 
him from selling ?”’ 

She nodded. 

He laid down his hat and put his hands 
in his pockets, still staring at her. ‘ What 
for?” he said. 

«Max has no right to it if it ’s his,” she 
said slowly. 
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“It’s good for nothing without Max’s new 
invention, you said?” 

She nodded miserably. She knew what 
he would say. She had gone over it a thou- 
sand times yesterday and all night long. But 
nothing could change it. The man had a 
right to know, and Max was hurrying to 
cheat him before he could find out. 

«What ’s the quickest way?” she inter- 
posed, before he could speak. 

He stood looking at her, his head bent a 
little forward, a curious smile on his heavy 
face. A hundred thoughts were at play in 
his brain: Let her do it... thwart Max... 
block the patent ... ruin him —cut off 
their own mills from a chance at it? The 
smile darkened on his face and settled 
erimly ; the mills could stand it, — could 
Max ? 

‘‘The telegraph ’s pretty quick,” he said. 
He laughed shortly. 

‘“¢ How do I do it.?” she asked. 

‘“¢ T guess we have some blanks here.” He 
went over to the desk. “ You want to fill 
out one of these and take it down to Sam 
Wells at the depot. He ’ll send it for you. 
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It Il be there to-night. Sit down,” he 
said. 

He lowered the swivel-chair and handed 
her a pen. 

She took it numbly and sat down, looking 
blankly at the paper. She wrote a few words 
and then stopped, biting her lips. Tears 
were very near the surface. 

«¢ How are you wording it?” asked Blatch- 
ford, leaning over her shoulder. «* Dear 
Mr. Bailey: I write to say ’— oh, that won’t 
do!” he said hastily. 

She held out the pen tohim. He took it, 
still leaning over her chair. His shoulder 
touched her rough shawl. 

“¢ Let me do it,” he said gently. 

“Is that the address?” He looked at the 
crumpled envelope in her hand. “ Abner 
Bailey, Flushing, Michigan. Do not sell 
rights of your patent to Max Erling.” He 
counted the words swiftly. “Just ten. 
That’s all right. Shall I send it for you?” 
he asked. His face was very near. 

She started back suddenly awake. “TI can 
do it now,” she said breathlessly. She did 
not ask what she had seen in the eyes. She 
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tried to remember what it was she had planned 
to get for dinner. 

A shadow came over his face. ‘“ Yes, it’s 
easy,” he said, in a tone of indifference. 

When she had gone he sat fora long time 
staring at the baize-covered desk. His face 
changed swiftly, — tender, and hard, and ex- 
ultant. 

‘That ’s a spike in his wheel,” he said at 
last, with a short laugh. He rose and shook 
himself and looked for his hat. 


Sam Wells, framed in the little window, 
was an important person. 

“T want to send this to a man in Michi- 
gan,’ she said humbly, holding out the 
paper. Her courage had oozed. 

He reached out a swift hand, sweeping 
the blank from her. His pencil counted the 
words with a flourish. ‘ Sixty-five,” he said 
shortly. 

She stared at him. 

“ Sixty-five cents — just ten words,” he 
said more kindly. ‘Sign there.’ He pushed 
the paper toward her indicating the line with 
his finger as he counted out her change. 
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She took up the pencil, hesitating. It 
would not be right to put her name to it. 
Blatchford had written the telegram. He 
ought to have signed it himself, — but he 
had forgotten. There was no time to go 
back. He would have left the office. She 
stood for a moment, hesitating. Then she 
hastily wrote a signature and pushed it 
toward the clerk. 

He glanced at it and looked up sharply. 
“‘ Blatchford wants to send this?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she faltered. “ He wrote it just 
now.” 

He tossed it toward his machine and sat 
down. The message began to click. It was 
signed ‘“‘ James Blatchford.” 


XXXIT 
A THOUSAND DOLLARS DOWN 


AFTER the departure of the letter, life 
moved gently in the little house on the plain. 
Abner fell often into reminiscence of courting 
days and Susan began to rip up her black 
merino, preparing to turn it. They talked of 
hills and trailing arbutus and brooks that 
make a noise as they run and are not called 
ditches. Their usual sunny, placid affection 
took on a tinge of sentiment. They looked at 
each other through the mist of years and grew 
warm at heart. Now and then, as Susan 
mixed the bread or pared the apples for 
pies, she found her eyes full of surprised 
tears, to be wiped furtively away. 

Abner blew loud blasts at the sunset as 
he came out from watching her face. 

“T’d no idee she’d be so tickled about 
it,” he thought, stubbing toward the barn. 
“She ’s just like a girl.” He put away his 
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red handkerchief, and fell to pondering how 
the money might be made to cover a shawl 
as well as the journey. 

“Whoa, Deb! Stand still, can’t ye?” 
he exhorted. A stream of milk shot past 
the pail and ran down the outside of his 
boot. 

The red cow ceased nosing hay and meal 
in the manger, and turned her soft eyes 
toward the dim lantern hanging on a stan- 
chion. 

Abner pursued his thoughts. “If he 
makes it a hundred and fifty, we can do it,” 
he concluded, rising and swinging the stool 
deftly to its peg by the door. 

He looked contentedly about him, in the 
still, cold light, as he limped toward the 
house. 

‘“‘Going to have a storm,” he announced, 
setting the pail on the pantry floor. 

“Has it begun?” sheasked. She peered 
toward the darkening window. 

« Ring round the moon,” he responded. 

‘¢s How many stars in it?” 

¢ One.” 


‘¢ Storm to-morrow,” she said. 
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He nodded. *I’ll move one o’ them stacks 
into the barn to-night,” he said, thoughtfully. 
“¢’T won’t do to get caught short of fodder.” 

“You might fill up the wood-box,” she 
said, glancing toward the stove. “The’’s 
just about time before supper.” 

He brought in an armful, depositing it 
with a thump in the big box, and returned 
for a second. Then she heard him talking 
with some one at the wood-shed door, and 
presently he returned followed by a tall 
stranger. 

‘¢ Man from Connecticut,” he announced, 
looking at her meaningly. 

Her face grew suddenly red, and she set 
down the frying-pan with a quick motion, as 
if her wrist failed her. 

Max stood looking about the homely 
kitchen with a slow hearty smile. “I’ve 
been a good while finding you,” he said. 
“ Got off the road twice.” 

She shook up the feather cushion in the 
big chair, and pushed it toward him with 
insistent welcome. 

“Set down,” she said. ‘Supper ll be 
ready right off.” 
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“J didn’t mean to come to supper,” 
laughed Max, “but I’m here, I guess. 
Youre pretty far off from anywhere.” 

The old man nodded assent. “ We gen’ly 
cal’late to get our mail once a fortnight 
through the winter.” 

Max smiled. “ You got my letter all 
right,” he said. ‘ You must have gone over 
the day it came.” 

They both started. ‘ We wa’n’t expect- 
ing you,” said the old man slowly. 

«¢ No, there was n’t time to write. I wanted 
to see you.” He glanced at the dish of 
steaming potatoes on the table. “ We might 
talk while we eat,” he suggested. “ I must 
get back to Flushing before the moon is 
down.” 

They drew up to the table in silence. 

‘¢ How were you thinking of selling your 
right?” asked Max suddenly, after a little 
desultory talk. 

The old woman stopped chewing. Ls 
eyes were fixed on her plate. 

Abner paused. He cleared his throat and 
looked furtively at the big, rough stranger. 
«T want cash down,” he said cautiously. 


Max nodded. ‘“ How much?” 
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“ We ’d thought of a hundred and fifty,” 
broke in the old woman. ‘But we could 
make a hundred do.’ — She stopped, breath- 
less, looking aghast. 

The old man’s eyes were fixed tenderly on 
her face. Max glanced at him inquiringly. 

“ That ’s all right,” he replied, nodding. 
“© We want to go East,” he added apologet- 
ically after a pause. 

Max smiled. His big eyes had a misty 
look. “I’lL give you a thousand down for 
the complete right — or five per cent. roy- 
alty,” he said quietly. 

A silence followed. They glanced at each 
other, ignoring Max’s presence, but troubled 
by it. 

He rose with a hearty laugh. “ Well, I 
must be starting,” he said. “Talk it over 
and let me know to-morrow. Ill bring out 
papers, and we can finish up the business on 
the spot if you are agreed.”’ 

The next minute they heard the bells 
jingling down the road. They looked at 
each other in awed silence. Then Susan 
shook her head, lifting her knotted hand to 
brush away a tear that stole down her cheek. 

‘¢]’m afraid of it,” she said. 


XXXIT 
THE MORNING AFTER 


“You did n’t sleep very well,” said 
Susan, watching his wrinkled old face and 
bloodshot eyes as he bent over the lantern in 
the dim light. 

“Couldn’t get the pesky thing out o’ 
my head,’ he said impatiently, throwing 
away the match. “I ’most wish we’d never 
heard of it.” 

“Where ’ve you put the patent?” she 
asked suddenly. 

He straightened himself and looked at 
her. ‘I dunno,” he said. 

‘¢ Lost it,” she said in a tone of fatalism. 

He hobbled across the room to the big 
Bible, and opened the leaves, shaking them 
vigorously. Dust sifted out. “’Tain’t 
there,” he said, with conviction. ‘ Must be 
up in the cupboard.” 

She held the light while he mounted a 
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chair to reach the high shelf. Her face 
wore a look of gloom. All kinds of worth- 
less lumber came tumbling down under his 
scrambling touch. Old almanacs, spelling- 
books, receipts, letters, a torn geography, 
and, at last, the precious document, from the 
depths of the corner. 

She held up a hand for it — doting on it, 
length and breadth. 

Abner eyed it wistfully. 

‘¢T shall take care of it for you,” she said 
decisively. ‘ That’s no place to keep it.” 

“© ’T wa’n’t lost,” ventured Abner. 

‘In with all that truck!” she said scorn- 
fully, sweeping up the débris. 

“It’s recorded. They wrote him about 
it from Washington,” said Abner, more 
stoutly. 

“T shall sleep with it under my pillow,” 
she replied. 

He took down the milk-pail and stumped 
away to the barn. She shivered a little and 
pinned a tiny three-cornered shawl around 
her shoulders before she set about getting 
breakfast. 


XXXIT 
OUT OF A CLEAR SKY 


‘¢ Hutto—o!” The sound came faint 
and muffled through the frosty window. 

She lifted her head and listened. Then 
she peeked through a frosted hole. She 
took down a large shawl from the nail, and, 
pulling it over her head, stepped out the 
front door. 

An ox-sled was standing in the road in 
front of the gate. The driver watched, with 
interest, her progress toward him down the 
snowy path. The wind tore at the heavy 
shawl and flapped her skirt spitefully. 

“Guess we’re goin’ to hey a storm,” 
he said leisurely, transferring the quid to 
the other cheek. 

She nodded, having no breath to spare. 
She had secured the shawl between her teeth 
for safety. 

“Got a telegraph dispatch for your 
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folks,” drawled the man, tilting sideways on 
the seat for his pocket. ‘“ Come last night. 
I told’em I’d bring it along. Stopped 
over night at Jim Fallowses’.” He ex- 
tracted the envelope, and handed it to her 
with a yellow-toothed smile. 

She put out her hand hesitatingly. 

“Some of your folks East, like enough,” 
he volunteered cheerfully. —“Gee up, 
Bright! Haw, Dibbins!” 

The sled gave a shrill crunch on the snow 
and started into motion. 

She made her way back to the house, the 
envelope clutched fearfully under her shawl. 
Without a look, she passed swiftly through 
the kitchen toward the barn. 

Abner was clearing out the stable. 
‘*What’s the matter?” he asked, peering 
out at her. 

She took the shawl from between her 
teeth. ‘Telegraph dispatch for you,” she 
said solemnly. She held it toward him, at 
arm’s-length, between the manger slats. 

Abner rubbed his hands thoughtfully 
down the sides of his overalls, then took it 
gingerly between his thumb and _ finger. 
“°T ain’t very thick,” he said. 
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He read it in puzzled silence. Frosty 
breath circled about them in the dull light. 
He handed it to her, holding the lantern 
aloft for her to see. 

They stood looking at each other through 
the wooden slats. 

“‘ Beats the Dutch, don’t it?” said Abner 
slowly. ‘Stand around there, Deb!” he 
said, hitting the cow a slap on the flank. 
He seized the shovel impatiently. ‘ Well, 
I’ve got to clean the stable — you’d better 
get breakfast,” he said. 

A fine snow began to sift down. By ten 
o clock the fence top had gained a new 
edge, and by noon had lost it in the driving 
winds. 

‘¢ Mebbe he won’t come,” said Susan 
hopefully, as a fresh blast struck the house. 

Abner shook his head dubiously. He was 
standing by the stove, working stiffened 
fingers over the warmth. He had been keep- 
ing a path open to the barn by shoveling it 
out every half-hour. 

“¢ Nobody but a fool’d drive from Flush- 
ing a day like this,’ he said non-commit- 
tally. 
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A sound of muffled tinkling, caught in 
the snow, whirled madly about on the wind. 

‘She bent her head to listen. ‘ There he 
is now,” she said. 


XXXIV 
CHECKMATE 


He came in with a laugh and a flurry, 
shaking the snow from his heavy coat. 

‘¢ Where ’d you hitch?” asked Abner. 

“‘ Drove right under the shed,” said Max. 
“Couldn’t let a horse stand out this 
weather.” 

‘¢ Better put him in the barn,” said Abner, 
starting toward the door. 

Max detained him byahand. “That’s 
all right. Ill be going back in half an 
hour,” he said easily. 

The old man hesitated. ‘I reckon you 
won’t get back to Flushing to-day. He’s 
got to be fed anyhow,” he said decisively, as 
he went out. 

The yellow envelope had been thrust be- . 
hind the clock. Max noted it, unseeing, as 
he warmed his hands at the stove. His 
glance strayed contentedly around the big 
kitchen. 
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Susan, washing dishes at the sink, was 
miserably conscious of the envelope. She 
hated it. She hated the man by the stove 
— till she stole a glance at his face. Her 
heart relented. 

‘“ You hain’t had a mite o’ dinner,” she 
said reproachfully. 

“I didn’t mean to be so long on the 
road,” returned Max. “I started before 
daylight — the storm is pretty bad.” 

She brought out the remnants of dinner 
and pushed them toward him across the 
table, and returned to her dish-washing. 

Max ate in a leisurely fashion, watching 
the back of her head and shoulders. 

‘‘ | suppose you know what your husband ’s 
decided,” he said, crossing to the stove for a 
piece of mince-pie she had set in the oven 
to warm. 

The end of her nose peered over her shoul- 
der at him and withdrew. ‘No, I dunno,” 
she said guardedly. 

There was silence in the room till Abner 
reappeared, thrust in by the screaming blast. 
“Wal,” he gasped. He set his back against 
the door and pushed against the wind. ‘“ Wust 
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storm since we come to these parts,” he said, 
securing the door with the big wooden but- 
ton. 

“‘ How long’s that?” asked Max care- 
lessly. 

The old man shook his mittens over the 
stove. Tiny drops flew at the hot lids and 
hissed. He threw the mittens onto the shelf 
and replenished the fire before he answered. 
*¢ How long is it, Susan?” he asked doubt- 
fully, looking toward the sink. 

“Nine years,” she said, without turning 
her head. 

The old man nodded. “That’s it. I 
could n’t ’a’ told whether ’t was nine or ten.” 

“ You took out the patent since you came 
here, then?” said Max. 

The old man eyed him. “ Yes.” 

Max waited for him to go on. 

There was no sound but the beating of the 
wind and the rattle of dishes in the pan. 
Susan came across the room and gathered 
up the empty plates from the table. 

Max watched her face. He transferred 
his gaze to Abner. The old man stirred 
uneasily and shifted one leg over the other. 
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“ We’ve about decided not to sell,” he vol- 
unteered uncomfortably. 

Max nodded. “I saw there was some- 
thing up,” he said. ‘ What is it?” 

Abner looked helplessly at Susan. Her 
gaze was in the depths of a huge kettle. She 
was scraping the bottom with an iron spoon. 

“¢ Wal,” said Abner. He shifted his legs 
again. ‘The sincere eyes across the stove 
made him uncomfortable. He wished Susan 
would stop scraping, and pay attention. 
“Wal” — he got up and went slowly 
toward the clock. 

‘¢ That ’s the main reason,” he said, throw- 
ing the telegram on the table by Max’s hand. 

They watched him furtively as he read it. 
The iron spoon was quiet. 

His face grew bewildered and red and 
scornful. The veins stood on his forehead. 
His big hand came down heavily on the 
table. ‘Curse him!” he said, without look- 
ing up. 

Abner stole a glance at Susan. She wiped 
her hands and came slowly across the room. 
Her dark eyes were fixed on his face. “ You 
know him,” she said quietly. 
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“ Know him!” He laughed harshly. 
‘“‘He’s the man I was going to get the 
thousand dollars of.”’ 

His frankness reassured them. 

“‘T sort 0 s’picion who he is,” said Susan, 
“ though I ain’t sure, and land knows why 
he ’d do it. My mother’s cousin’s wife lived 
down to Burleighville the last of her life. I 
went there once to her funeral, ten-twelve 
years ago. She had a son Jim— Same 
one, like enough!” She looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

He had followed her with an absent look. 
‘‘ Might be,” he said indifferently. ‘ His 
mother died twelve years ago or so.” 

“ Yes, ’t was twelve,” she said, brighten- 
ing with interest. She turned to Abner for 
sympathy and confirmation. ‘’T was the 
winter I got that black all-wool delaine.” 

His eye was fixed gloomily on the stove. 

“¢ What ’s wool delaine got to do with it?” 
he said, jerking his thumb toward the yellow 
paper. “ The man that sent that knew what 
he was doin’.” 

Max laughed again. It was less harsh 
than before. “I doubt it,” he said. ‘ That 
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patent would be worth thousands to him ; 
and he’s blocked it, far as I can see.” 

The old man eyed him suspiciously. “ Why 
ain’t it wuth thousands to me?” he demanded. 

“It is,” said Max cordially. “I offered 
you five per cent. But you would n’t take 
it.”’ 

‘¢ | wanted cash down,” said the old man 
doggedly. 

“ Just so,” said Max. “And a thousand 
was all I dared offer. I’d got to borrow 
that.” 

«¢ What ’d he send that for?” asked Susan. 
Her old hand shook as it pointed a long fin- 
ger at the telegram. 

‘It beats me,” said Max. “He’s got 
some stheme. But he’ll find he’s dished. 
Your patent isn’t worth a cent without 
mine; and he won’t get mine right off.” 

“ Why ain’t mine wuth as much as 
yours ?”” demanded Abner. 

Max hesitated an instant. ‘ Where’s 
your model?” he asked. 

Abner looked at Susan. 

“¢ Up in the shed-chamber,” she said. 

They brought it down, covered with dust. 
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Threads were broken and spindles missing. 
Max’s fingers moved swiftly, readjusting and 
explaining. 

The old man listened, his spectacles 
pushed far up on his forehead. His round, 
bead eyes were lighted with new fire. They 
glowed, and darted from Max to the model 
and back. 

Susan watched him covertly. A sombre 
look shaded her face. 

“That’s it,” said Abner excitedly. 
“ That’s it. I worked at it fifteen years 
and never found it out.” He gazed at Max. 
“« How ’d you do it?” 

“ Just stumbled on it,” said Max. His 
tone was heavy, and his face had a tired 
look. 


‘¢[ dunno why I give up so soon,” 


said 
Abner, with a sigh. His hands were stray- 
ing over the model. “I thought *t would 
work the way ’t was, mebbe ; and she wanted 
me to stop and go to farming.” 

“ Your shifter’s too heavy,” said Max ; 
“that ’s all.” 

‘¢ Yes, that’s all,” said the old man. He 
eyed it wistfully. ‘I wish Idast sell out to 
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you. But, I declare, I don’t—not till I 
know what that telegraph means.” 

«¢ Of course not,” said Max. He took up 
his overcoat and began to put it on. A blue 
line settled about his lips, and his eyes had 
hollows under them. 

Susan looked up suddenly. 

He gave a tug at the coat and caught his 
breath sharply. His teeth cut into his under 
lip. 

« What’s the matter?” She started to- 
ward him. 

He put out a hand blindly. “I’m all 
right,” he said. 

“You ’re a sick man,” she said sharply. 
“You won’t do no more driving to-day.” 

Half an hour later he was lying in the 
next room, in Susan’s best bed, blankets and 
comfortables piled high above him, a big 
fire blazing on the hearth. His eyes fol- 
lowed the blaze fitfully and his dry lips 
muttered half-coherent words. 

Susan came out, closing the door softly. 
“A pretty sick man,” she said, shaking her 
head. 


XXXV 


THE ’PISCOPAL TREE 


Tuey burst into the kitchen, breathless 
with running to get there first. 

“Can we go to the ’Piscopal Tree?” de- 
manded Nelson. 

« Where are the young ones?” said Mary, 
glancing toward the door. 

‘¢ Down on the little hill. I told ’em to 
stay till I come back,” said Elsa. “I 
thought you’d be doing something,” she 
added significantly. 

Mary reached behind the flour barrel and 
drew out asmall doll. It had a painted 
head and kid arms and legs, and was dressed 
in a cotton chemise and petticoat trimmed 
with coarse lace. 

“Oh, how sweet!” said Elsa, clasping her 
hands. Her eyes shone. 

Her mother’s face lighted a little. 
‘They ‘ll be pretty enough if I ever get ’em 
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done,” she said. She lifted her apron and 
revealed another doll and a _ half-finished 
dress and tiny hood. “I hid ’em when I 


heard you coming,” 


she said, slipping the 
dress over the doll’s head and smoothing the 
gathers with careful fingers. “I thought 
*t was the young ones.” 

Elsa stood watching with rapt gaze. 

Nelson nudged her. ‘Ask her,” he 
whispered. 

She started vaguely. “‘ Mebbe I could do 
some of it,” she suggested. 

“ You don’t sew nice enough,” said Mary. 
“ You ’d just hinder.” 

Elsa drew a long breath. 

“Can we go to the ’Piscopal Tree?” put 
in Nelson. 

Mary looked up impatiently. “ Why 
don’t you wait for the tree to your own 
church, and stop bothering?” she said, biting 
off a needleful of thread. 

“ We’re going to that, too,” said Nelson 
promptly. 

“The ’Piscopal’s nicer ’n ours,” said Elsa 
wistfully. ‘They have music. The choir- 
boys sing beautiful.” 
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“Jim Eaton sings in his nightgown,” 
chuckled Nelson ; *“ huh!” 

Mary cast a glance, half of sympathy, in 
his direction. “If that’s all you go for, 
you can stay home,” she said rebukingly. 

The tone did not deceive them. 

‘‘Their greens are lovely,” pleaded Elsa. 
“ They make big ropes of ’°em —all ’round 
the posts and ’cross the church and way up 
the roof. Ours are nothing but pieces — 
skimpy pieces,” she said scornfully. 

“¢ Well, go along and don’t bother,” said 
Mary, witha sigh. “I’ve got this one to 
finish and Hester’s, and a sheep to make for 
Tommy, and the young ones to get to bed.” 

“Tl put ’em to bed early,” said Elsa 
eagerly, — “and tell ’em stories,” she added. 

“¢ Keep ’em out till dark, then,” stipulated 
Mary. 

They rushed for the door. Nelson in- 
serted his forefingers between his teeth and 
blew a shrill whistle to let off steam. The 
door slammed behind them. Quiet settled 
on the house. 

The lines faded from Mary’s forehead as 
she worked swiftly on the tiny garments, 
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altering and fitting. She smiled approvingly 
at the painted faces and motionless legs and 
arms. 

She wondered when Max would come, or 
if there would be a letter from him. She 
wondered if Jim Blatchford — Then her 
wondering ceased sharply. She gave her 
whole thought sternly to the half-dressed 
dolls. 

The young ones protested bitterly at being 
hurried off to bed. But the promise of a 
story and Nelson’s wily suggestion that the 
sooner they went to bed the sooner it would 
be Christmas reconciled them. 

“‘ Now, hurry,” said Elsa, as they escaped 
out of doors into the keen air. 

“They ain’t no hurry,” said Nelson. “ It 
don’t begin till seven.” 

“ But it’s nice to sit and look at it — 
What you got?” she demanded, watching 
Nelson’s hand. It was fumbling desperately 
at a pocket. 

“That!” he said triumphantly. He held 
out a round, striped object. 

“A Jackson ball!” breathed Elsa. 
“© Where ’d you get it?” 
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‘Down ’t the store,” mumbled Nelson, 
thrusting it between his teeth. 

“ Where *d you get the money ?” 

“T’ve got one for you,” he responded, 
tugging at the pocket. 

Her eyes relented a trifle; but she refused 
to touch it till he assured her he had earned 
it running an errand. 

She slipped it into her mouth with a con- 
tented sigh. 

Conversation became embarrassed. They 
skipped and hopped to express joy, and 
nudged each other, down the street, before 
the brilliant light in the windows. They 
stopped before the largest toy-shop and 
gazed. 

Elsa extracted the Jackson ball and held 
its sticky roundness in her mitten, regarding 
it fondly. ‘Let ’s save ’em for the Tree,” 
she suggested. 

“ All right.” The ball was slipped care- 
lessly into his pocket. 

«¢ What would you rather have for Christ- 
mas than anything?” she asked wistfully, 
gazing into the window. 

«‘ That horse,” said Nelson promptly, “and 
that grizzly bear and that gun and” — 
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«No, just one thing,” said Elsa, — “ even 
if it isn’t here.” 

“¢ Anything in the world?” he demanded. 

A tall figure wrapped in a heavy coat, the 
collar turned up about the ears, passed them 
and paused in front of the next window. 

“¢ Skates,” said Nelson ; “ wouldn’t you?” 

She shook her head. 

“Nice sharp ones,” said Nelson sugges- 
tively, “that would go—zip!” He gave a 
lunging push forward with his foot. 

She shook her head again. “I’d rather 
have a gold watch,” she said simply. 

He stared at her. ‘ What’s the good? ” 
he said; “you can’t do anything with it.” 

“‘T could tell time,” she responded loftily. 

“Huh! Who wants to know what time 
it is? — I don’t.” 

“I do,” insisted Elsa proudly, “and I’d 
like some furs for mother — nice brown 
ones, with tips down the front, and a big 
muff,” she sighed ecstatically. 

“¢Mebbe she would n’t like ’em when she 
got ’em,”’ said Nelson. ‘Come on; let’s 
hurry.” 

They clattered along, past the tall figure 
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by the window, and into the little church on 
the corner. They slipped into a dark seat, 
far back by the door, as the music stole 
through green arches. 

Then began an hour of bliss— with the 
music and the lights and strange shadows 
in the darkness, and the wonderful Tree and 
the scent of the woods and the pleasant man 
on top of the ladder against its side calling 
out happy names. 

Each time Elsa held her breath. That 
she, Elsa Erling, a Congregationalist, should 
have a present on the ’Piscopal Tree was a 
foolish dream. She knew it could not come 
true. Yet each time she shut her eyes and 
dreamed. 

Then there came a shock. The pleasant 
man had dispensed the wax dolls and fancy 
boxes and silk handkerchiefs and Testaments 
and green scent-bottles and gold-headed 
canes. He reached down and took up a 
small square package. It might almost seem 
that it was handed to him from behind the 
Tree, and had not been tied on at all. He 
examined the name with a puzzled look. 
Elsa closed her eyes and dreamed. ‘ Miss 
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Elsa Evling,” announced the pleasant, im- 
- portant voice. 

_ Elsa gasped. The Jackson ball slipped 
swiftly into her mittened palm. ‘“ Here! ” 
she said faintly. 

A swift youth received the package and 
came down the aisle looking from side to 
side. Elsa leaned forward, breathless. 

‘She ’s here!” announced Nelson shrilly. 
‘That ’s her!” 

A few faces were turned with a smile. 

The parcel was dropped into her hands. 
She sat hugging it, speechless. 

‘¢Open it!” nudged Nelson. 

She shook her head. 

“* Master Nelson Erling!” called out the 
voice. 

“Here!” shrieked Nelson. He met the 
swift-footed youth half way up the aisle, em- 
bracing him and the parcel in one frantic 
hug. The sharp steel runners had cut the 
wrappings and shone in the dim light. 

The Tree was stripped and they hurried 
out the door. A messenger intercepted 
them. ‘This goes to your house, I guess. 
It’s for Mrs. Erling.” He held out a large 
square package. 
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«¢She’s our mother,” said Nelson, with 
importance. 

The man smiled. ‘ Well, this is for her. 
They said not to tie it on the Tree.” 

Mary looked up with a pleased smile as 
they opened the door. “I’ve just finished,” 
she announced. The twin dolls lay on the 
table beside her, guarded by a knock-kneed, 
woolly sheep. 

« We’ve got something,” shouted Nelson. 
He held out the skates. 

‘¢Where’d they come from?” she de- 
manded. 

«¢ Off the Tree,” said Nelson, dropping to 
the floor and beginning to adjust the straps. 

“This was for you,” said Elsa, laying it 
on her lap. 

When the wrapping had been undone and 
a tiny, dazzling watch and rich furs lay on 
the table, Mary rose suddenly, a look of 
sternness in her dark face. “ Take off those 
skates,” she said to Nelson, “and go right 
to bed —both of you.” 


XXXVI 
THE ELEVATOR AGAIN 


A quick knock sounded on the side door. 

Mary, who was tying on her bonnet be- 
fore the glass, glanced quickly at the parcels 
lying on the table. She turned the largest 
so as to conceal the inscription before she 
opened the door. 

A half-grown boy stood on the step, the 
snow sifting about him. 

She looked at him inguiringly. 

“You re wanted up to Blatchford’s,” he 
said. 

“I was just go— What?” she de- 
manded sharply. 

“Up to Blatchford’s. They want you,” 
repeated the boy. 

“¢ What for ?” 

“Dunno.” He was kicking the step. He 
looked up suddenly. ‘* Hain’t you heard?” 

She shook her head. Her lip trembled. 
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“ Blatchford ’s hurt — yesterday — Christ- 
mas. Going to die— guess,” said the boy, 
kicking the steps again and looking across 
the street. 

She gathered up the bundles from the 
table, and stepped out into the snow. 

The twilight was darkening. She had 
waited till late to take the gifts back to 
him. She had wanted to make sure of find- 
ing him home; and now he had sent for 
her. She walked blindly, stumbling now 
and then. The boy tramped stolidly beside 
her. 

‘¢ They did n’t find him for a good while,” 
he volunteered. 

“ What?” She clutched at the bundles 
under her shawl. 

“Nobody there,” pursued the boy. 
“They ’d shut down for Christmas. He 
must ’a’ lain’s much as seven or eight 
hours.” The tone was full of importance. 

“Funny you didn’t hear nothin’,” he 
added communicatively. 

«¢ The children stayed home all day, Christ- 
mas,” she said faintly. 

The boy nodded. “ That ’s why they did n’t 
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find him. Tom Brackett come on him when 
he went down to fix the fire — long towards 
night.” 

She was looking straight ahead. Her 
breath came fast. 

“ Folks -always said that elevator ’d get 
away sometime,” continued the boy in a 
grown-up tone; ‘“ but nobody believed it.” 

Mary’s face was turned toward him. 
There was horror in her eyes. 

“ Yes, sir,” he nodded. ‘ Must ’a’ gone 
up like gee-whew! Lots of power on, and 
no machines going. <A rat must ’a’ slipped 
the cable, Tom says. They ’re always crazy 
for oil. Bother him to death down in the 
engine-room.” 

He tramped on in heavy silence. ‘ Funny,” 
he said ruminatingly, “the thing should run 
clear up like that and then come ” — 

“¢ Don’t,” said Mary sharply. 

He stared at her in surprise. There was 
silence till they came in sight of the house. — 
“Who ’s there ?” she asked abruptly. 

“Ann Abbott,” said the boy sullenly. 

She rang the bell, her hand shrinking 
from the knob, and waited. The front of 
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the house was black. Flakes of snow found 
her out, and settled noiselessly on her shawl, 
outlining the shapes beneath. 

The door opened wide. A tall woman, 
with chaste crimps and a flat waist, stood in 
the hall. 

Mary looked at her mutely. 

“¢ How-de-do, Mis’ Erling ! Comein. He’s 
passed away.” Each phrase had due time 
~ and consideration. 

Mary stood hesitating, her white face 
gleaming out of the darkness. 

“Come in,” said the woman, thawing a 
little. ‘You ll want to see the remains. 
They ’re most through laying him out. He 
died just after we sent. He’d kep’ asking 
for you and asking,” she said, looking at 
Mary curiously, “and the doctor said, better 
send. Something about your husband and 
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the business, I suppose.” She paused inquir- 
ingly. 

«¢ Like enough,” said Mary listlessly. She 
had sunk into a chair by the hall table, her 
head resting on her hand. 

“ You ’re tired out,” said the old maid, 


regarding her sternly. “ It’s a terrible long 
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walk up here. You ought to ’a’ rode.” She 
bustled away to bring some brandy. No 
need for her to ask where it was kept. She 
knew the cupboards of all the best houses 
in Burleighville. It was as natural to send 
for Ann Abbott as for the doctor or under- 
taker. She waited, ghoul-like, in the shadow 
of bereavement. 

“ Here, drink this,” she said, stirring the 
spoon rapidly, “then you can go right up. 
They ’ve got it done.” 

Blindly Mary felt her way up the thick- 
carpeted stair. One hand clutched at the 
mahogany rail; the other was held fast be- 
neath her shawl. The door of the room was 
ajar. She went in softly, closing it behind 
her. 

She paused motionless by the door, rapt 
in the splendor of black walnut and carving 
and heavy hangings. ‘Two candles burned 
fitfully on the marble mantel. Her eyes 
avoided a white shape beneath them. Slowly 
she crept toward it, her gaze fastened on the 
flowered scrolls in the walls. She bent over, 
and laid the bundles awkwardly on the floor. 


XXXVIT 
STOLEN FRUIT 


A LONG time she gazed at the face, her 
fingers dashing impatiently at tears that 
gathered. He had never looked like this. 
Death had touched the big, sombre face, and 
made it serene and strange. The lips be- 
hind the heavy beard held a secret with a 
look of peace. Mary sobbed in the dim 
room. She stooped and gathered up the 
bundles, covering them once more under her 
shawl. 

Ann Abbott stood at the foot of the stairs. 
“ You used to know his folks, didn’t you? 
Is there any one to write to?” 

“| don’t know — I guess his mother was 
the last,” said Mary doubtfully. ‘There was 
some connections come down to her funeral, 
— Bailey, I think the name was. They ’re 
the only ones I ever heard of.” 

“¢ He was a lonely man,” said the spinster 
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pensively, shaking her head. “I hate not 
to have relations,” she added practically. 
‘© It makes such a poor funeral. . . . Will 
Max get back, do you suppose ? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Mary slowly. “Ill 
write to him to-night.” 

«¢ Come in here a minute,” said Ann mys- 
teriously. She opened a door. 

Mary followed her, half-dazed, into the 
cheerless sitting-room. A kerosene lamp 
burned dimly on the table. 

The old maid crossed the room to a high 
secretary, and took something from a drawer. 

“¢' They found this on him,” she said in a 
half-whisper, holding it at arm’s-length. “I 
thought mebbe you ’d know who it is.” 

Mary took it mutely in her hand. The 
face of a young girl smiled out from the gold 
rim. She caught her breath — 

“¢ Know who it is?” queried the old maid. 

“‘T used to know her — years ago.” The 
words dropped slowly. ‘She lived in Go- 
shen. He thought considerable of her, I 
guess.” Her hand closed firmly over the 
locket. ‘I'll see that she gets it.” 

Ann started forward with a half demur. 
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dress. ; 

“‘Mebbe you’re right,” said Ann reluc- 
tantly. “It’s different not having near rela- 
tions to take care of things — and folks would 
talk, like enough.” 

“ Yes, folks would talk,” assented Mary 
dully. She hurried away, her head whirling 
with chaotic thoughts. ‘How had he come 
by it? —all these years?” she half sobbed, 
and stumbled as she walked, clutching at 
the bundles in her arms. ‘“ Poor Jim — ly- 
ing there—no one to care.” Her heart 
gave a throb. She half turned as if to go 
back. 

«© __ Ann Abbott was there.” 

She plodded on. 

She took out the locket, in the little 
kitchen, looking at it through blurred eyes. 
It was a strange face. They had always 
laughed at it because it looked so little like 
her. Jim must have come upon it some- 
where and kept it. The eyes looked out at 
her mysterious and young. She closed the 
locket with a snap and laid it on the table. 

She took off her bonnet and shawl and 
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brought from a drawer an armful of table- 
cloths. Selecting a worn one, she carefully 
untied the parcels and took out the furs and 
watch and the skates. She laid them with 
the locket in the tablecloth, wrapping it 
about them fold on fold. 

Then she hesitated, looking with tender 
eyes at the bulging white shape. Once she 
gathered it in her arms and started toward 
the door. She came back to the table and 
laid it down, glancing toward the stove. 
Finally she carried it into the bedroom, and, 
mounting a chair, pushed it far back on the 
high closet shelf. 

She came out, closing the door with a sigh 
of relief. She took down pen and paper 
and began to write. She stopped now and 
then to wipe away the tears that ran down. 
None fell on the paper. 


XXXVIIT 


A LITTLE BOY’S MOTHER 


Wuen Max opened his eyes, a blue light 
filled the room. A big fire blazing on the 
hearth sent red gleams into it. In the next 
room a woman moved busily to and fro. 

Slowly his mind gathered itself. There 
had been hot drinks and flannels and a hot 
bowl of something, —a wry smile crossed 
his mouth. He put out acautious hand. It 
came in contact with a small stand. 

Susan appeared in the doorway and 
looked at him critically. Feelin’ better ?”’ 
she asked. 

“IT guess so,” said Max. The words 
came inawhisper. He cleared his throat 
to try again. ““I— What ’s the matter?” 
he whispered. 

She came leisurely across the room. 
she said soothingly. She 
laid her hand on his forehead. ‘You ’ve 
been sort o’ ailin’ fo-five days.” 
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‘¢ Nothing much, 
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“¢ Fever?” whispered Max. 

She nodded. ‘“ Pretty high. No gettin’ 
a doctor.” She glanced toward the win- 
dow. 

His glance followed hers. The snow was 
piled high against the panes and transfused 
with cold blue light. 

“I did n’t have a thing in the house but 
some herbs, boneset and so on,” she went 
on proudly, “ but I ’ve broke it, I reckon.” 
She withdrew her hand from his pulse and 
nodded reassuringly. “ You ’re better,” 
she said. “ Now don’t you talk. You just 
lie still and sleep, and eat what I give you. 
You ‘Il be ready to travel time the road’s 
broke through.” 

She slipped a fresh pillow under his head 
with a quick touch, and put a stick on the 
fire. Then she went out with noiseless 
tread, drawing the door softly behind her. 

Max lay with closed eyes, a confused pan- 
orama flitting before his gaze — Blatchford 
— Mary —the big woods — driving, blind- 
ing snow —Susan’s gaunt figure — the 
model — the woods again — the clucking 
thrush — long spaces of blank silence — 
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the voice of the thrush calling into it — 
and deep forgetfulness. 

Abner and Susan moved softly and spoke 
in whispers. A young rooster that had 
been brought in to thaw by the fire, and 
raised his voice in thankfulness, was sup- 
pressed with a blanket and borne, shiver- 
ing, back to his kind. 

Outdoors the sun shone with dazzling 
whiteness. Far as the eye could reach the 
unbroken snow stretched itself. Abner 
stood gazing and blinking. The smoke rose 
and curled from a dozen distant chimneys. 
A blur of haze on the horizon, in the far dis- 
tance, was Flushing. The old man shook his 
head. ‘“ Much as a week getting through,” 
he muttered. ‘“ No doctor that long.” 

Before the week was over Max was about 
the house, and when the first ox team came 
plunging through the drifts he sat at the 
kitchen window watching. 

Susan came across the room and leaned 
over his shoulder, peering out. ‘“ That ’s 
Hi Benton, the one brought Blatchford’s 
telegram,” she said casually. 

Max stirred uneasily. 
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She looked at him over her spectacles. 
“ Now, you ’re worrying ’bout that,” she said 
reprovingly. 

Max shook his head feebly. 

“Yes, you be,” she returned with convic- 
tion. ‘ I know the look.” 

She seated herself opposite him, her Hie 
hands spread out on her knees. “ We ’re 
going to let you have the rights,’ she an- 
nounced simply. 

Max looked at her. “Why?” he asked. 

She put up a hand to the tight wad of 
hair. ‘ Well,” she said, hesitating, “I 
guess ’t was mostly the way you talked with 
the fever.” She laughed a little. 

“ What did I say?” 

“*’'T wa’n’t so much what you said as the 
way you said it.” She laughed again. “I 
made up my mind a man that talked that 
way wan't going to cheat anybody.” 

‘¢ You called me mother fo-five times,” she 
added softly. 

Her face was toward the window. 

“I told Abner wed sell and he ’greed to 
it,” she said, looking at him suddenly. 
There were tears in the eyes. 
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He held out his hand. 

‘¢ There, that ’s all there is to it,” she said 
rebukingly. ‘Don’t you go ’n’ get excited 
and hey a set-back.” She patted the gaunt, 
white hand. “TI hed a little boy once,” she 
said reluctantly. ‘* He died when he was a 
little fellow — wa’n’t out of dresses. Now 
I’m going to get your broth. You set right 
there,” she added quickly. 

“Were sort o’ planning to go Kast when 
you go,” she said, watching his face. 

His eyes lighted. 

“ We might’s well hev a good time with 
the thousand dollars — coming unexpected 
so. Then we'll come back and go to work. 
’"T won't take it all, anyway.” 

“JT’m not going to give you the thou- 
sand,” said Max quietly. 

Her face fell. 

“You wouldn't take it when ’t was 
offered,” he said, smiling, ‘“‘and things have 
changed.” 

She looked at him bewildered, her mind 
groping for hope in the words. 

«“ We'll do the thing on shares, or not at 
all,” he said, looking up as Abner came in, 
his face shining with cold. 
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‘What do you say to selling on shares, 
Mr. Bailey ?”’ 

Abner gazed at him doubtfully. “I 
dunno,” he said. 

“We kind o’ wanted to go East,” he said, 
after a pause. 

““Haven’t you money enough for the 
trip?” asked Max. 

The old man hesitated. ‘ There’sa hun- 
dred put by for the plantin’,’ he said at 
last. 

Susan had been watching him wistfully. 
Her face brightened. “ Well take that,” 
she said. 

Max smiled. “ Yes, take that. I suspect 
you won’t do much planting.” 

Abner glanced at him sharply. 

«¢ When we get home I'll raise an advance 
and we go shares, beginning with that. It 
will make you free,” said Max. 

They sat talking it over till twilight came 
swiftly down. 

‘«« Let ’s have out the papers and go over it 
to-night,” said Max. 

Susan lighted the lamp with trembling 
fingers and brought the patent and Max’s 
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papers. He took out a blank ready to fill 
in and sign. 

“¢ What ’s the date?” he asked, dipping 
his pen into the ink. 

Abner looked at Susan. 

She took down the yellow almanac from 
the nail by the clock. ‘“‘ Lemme see. The 
storm was the sixteenth, and that was a 
Thursday,” she said absently. Her finger 
followed down the page. “It’s the twenty- 
fourth,” she announced. 

Max looked up quickly. “Christmas 
Eve,” he said, as he wrote the date. 

Susan nodded. “ Folks East make a good 
deal of Christmas,” she said wistfully. 

“Yes,” said Max. “I wonder what 
they ’re doing to-night.” 

Far into the night he wondered. 


XXXIX 
STALE MATE 


“‘T vk got to look over the bedding some,” 
she demurred. 

“ Let Mis’ Benton do it.” 

«I dunno as she'll come right off, any- 
way,” she said, catching at the new excuse. 

“«‘ Said she ’d be ready any time,” returned 
Abner. “They’re boarding. *T won’t take 
‘em long to shift.’ 

She sat gazing out of the window at the 
bleak Christmas landscape. “ When do 
you want to start?” she said at last, with a 
sigh. “I hate dretful to hurry.” 

The next morning three bundled figures 
drove rapidly across the plain. The EKast- 
bound train caught them up and whirled them 
away through the drifts. 


As they entered New England Max grew 
restless. He watched the little snow-covered 
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hills rise and tower and disappear on the 
horizon. He paced the train from end to end, 
and came back to throw himself down in the 
seat in front of them. One arm rested on the 
back of the seat. He pulled his hat forward 
a little to shade his eyes from the flitting 
glare. 

“There ’s just two things in the world I 
want now,” he said slowly. ‘To see that 
machine working and to get even with Jim 
Blatchford. Itell you he’s going to suffer 
for it,” he added, turning a little to look 
back at Susan. 

Her eyes rested on his face with a placid 
smile. ‘I’m so happy I don’t want nobody 
to suffer, seems to me,” she said. ‘The 
Lord will take care of that, anyway,” she 
added gently, watching the stern face. 

He left them at Hartford, having seen 
them settled in the train for Haddam. 

“ Well, good-by,” he said, holding out 
his hand. ‘Ill be down to see you soon 
as anything is decided.” 

‘“ You ll be carried off,” said Susan 
sharply. ‘ Get right off this minute ! ” 

She watched him from the window swing- 
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ing down the platform. “ He don’t take no 
sort o’ care of himself,” she said with a sigh, 
‘and his heart ’s dretful.”’ 

“¢ What ’s the matter?” asked Abner. 

“J dunno,” she said, shaking her head. 
‘“¢ His pulse is queer — jumps, and goes lick- 
ity-cut, and stops. If he was my boy he’d 
see a doctor.”’ 

‘¢ That machine ’s all the doctor he wants,” 
chuckled Abner. 

‘¢ Mebbe you ’re right,” she said, watching 
the flying hills. The happy look in her old 
face grew and deepened until night closed 
down and hid the face and the hills. 


Max strode swiftly up the path whistling 
softly, and glancing toward the lighted win- 
dow. A figure moved before it and was gone. 

He burst open the door, and came in with 
a rush and a laugh. 

She looked up with a pleased air, but 
without surprise. 

“¢ Did you know I was coming?” he asked, 
a little disappointed. 

“ T thought you ’d come if you could,” she 
said quietly. ‘ Have you had supper ?” 
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“No. Had two hours to wait in Hart- 
ford ; but I would n’t eat anything. Wanted 
to get home. Got any doughnuts? ” 

She smiled and went into the pantry, 
bringing out a heaping plate of brown coils 
shining through sugary whiteness. 

“That ’s the thing!” said Max exultingly. 
«Children in bed? ” 

She nodded. “They ’re upset by Christ- 
mas— every one of ’em. I give ’em a dose 
of castor oil all round. Sent ’em to bed at 
Six.” 

Max ate slowly, glancing contentedly 
around the room. ‘“ Well, I’ve fixed the 
patent,” he said at last. 

Mary had seated herself opposite him, her 
elbow resting on the table. She stared at 
him in slow surprise. 

** Did they sell?” she demanded. 

He nodded emphatically. “It was nip- 
and-tuck one time. They got the idea I was 
going to cheat em. But it’s all right now. 
They come East with me.” 

“ Where ’d they go?” she asked indiffer- 
ently. 

‘Down to Haddam, where they used to 
live.” 
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She started. ‘They must be Jim Blatch- 
ford’s folks,” she said quickly. 

“ Like enough,” he said. “TI tell you, 
Blatchford played me a mean trick,” he 
added, looking at her sternly. 

She shrank from his hot. eyes. 

“¢He’s been a double-faced scoundrel. I 
don’t believe there’s another man living 
would ha’ served me so.” 

She said nothing. Her eyes were fixed 
helplessly on his face. Her breath came 
fast. 

‘«‘ And I tell you he shall pay for it!” He 
spoke with heavy emphasis, leaning forward 
in his chair. ‘“I1’ll make him suffer yet,” 
he added grimly. 

She gasped. Her breath caught quickly. 
“ Don’t you know he’s dead?” 

“ Dead?” He stared at her blankly. 
“¢ Dead ? — dead !” 

They sat looking at each other. Her eyes 
wavered and glanced toward the bedroom 
door. ‘ Did n’t you get my letter?” 

‘Letter? When?” 

She thought a minute. “ It went yester- 
day morning.” 
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“ What was the matter?” he said 
quickly. 

«¢ That elevator ”” — 

He nodded slowly. ‘I’ve always known 
it,’ he said. “I’ve told him a hundred 
times. Strange he should be the one,” he 
added musingly. 

‘He lay a good while before they come. 
It was Christmas Day,” she said, watching 
his face wistfully. 

He stared straight before him, his gaze 
fixed on the bedroom door. ‘ Poor Jim!” 

The strained look in her face gave way. 
“J don’t think he ever meant to hurt any- 
body,” she said. There were tears in her 
voice. 

He stared at her a moment. Then he 
laughed shortly. ‘ Maybe not,” he said. 

They sat in a long silence, each busy with 
thoughts. 

He roused himself. ‘* Well, I shall never 
know,” he said, with a sigh. 

She looked at him incredulously. But her 
breath came more easily. ‘The funeral ’s 
Saturday,” she said. 

“What ’d they wait so long for? Five 
days, ain’t it?” 
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She nodded. “They wanted to: find out 
if there were any relations. There don’t 
seem to be any but these Baileys ” — 

« They ‘ll want to come,” said Max quickly. 
“TJ 7ll go right up so they can telegraph to- 
night.”” He reached out for his hat. 

“Seems to me you look dreadful thin,” 
she said, eying him doubtfully. 

“I’m all right — now,” he said abruptly. 
“* Who ’s there?” 

“ Ann Abbott.” 

She listened till the crunch of his steps 
on the snow grew less and ceased. Then 
she crept softly to the closet, and taking 
down the clumsy white bundle went to the 
foot of the stairs. She stopped to listen. 
The children were awake. Excited whispers 
hovered in the dark above her. She closed 
the door and came back, looking helplessly 
at the stove. Only for a moment she stood 
in indecision. Then she returned to the 
closet and pushed the bundle, once more, far 
back on the high shelf. 


XL 
A LAST SERVICE 


A HUSH was on the big church. Outside 
the rain beat against the windows. The low 
notes of the organ trembled in the hush, and 
grew and filled the house. Behind the big 
pulpit the old minister sat with bowed head. 
As the notes of the organ ceased, he rose 
and stood by the pulpit, looking down at 
the massive shape below. It was long and 
square-edged— shining mahogany. The old 
man’s eyes rested on it lingeringly before 
they were raised to sweep the waiting 
faces. A woman’s hysterical sob caught in 
the stillness and died away. Slowly the old 
minister’s lips opened to speak. They trem- 
bled and closed. He turned toward the 
pulpit stair, his hand groping blindly as he 
descended. When he reached the lower 
platform he halted, his hand resting on the 
shining surface. The expectant hush had 
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deepened. Stifled sobs broke upon it. Out- 
side in the big pine by the south window 
the wind crept, swaying, among the branches. 
They scratched upon the roof and drew back. 
The rain fell monotonously. 

“IT never thought to stand here,” — the 
old voice broke the stillness at last. — “I 
had hoped that this man would have been 
one of you to carry me to my place out there 
on the hill. I am an old man,’ —the voice 
shook, for a breath, and went on. ‘“ He 
was a son to me—and more.” He waited 
a pause. “ You know what he has been to 
you.” A stir swept among the faces. “ There 
has never a trouble come to you—a child 
sick — death —that he has not known it. 
Hundreds of times he put money in my hands 
for you. He thought always of you — never 
of himself,” — a wave of response crept 
through the audience,—‘“and he lay for 
hours — dying, without one to help.” The 
sobs of women beat back his words. The 
old man’s voice grew stern. ‘“ Yea, weep, 
daughters of Zion, and mourn, ye daughters 
of Judah, for a man has passed from among 
you.” The words rose and fell with the 
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chanting rhythm of accusation and despair. 
Big men covered their faces from sight. 
Only one face remained untouched. Max 
Erling, sitting erect, at the left of the aisle, 
listened to the broken words, a half smile 
on his flexible lips. His eyes swept the 
crowded assembly with a look of detached 
comment. Mary, sitting besides him, shrank 
from it. She brushed away the tears and 
checked herself to swift quivering breaths. 
She listened again to the broken voice. 
‘“¢ His last thought was for you.” The quick 
stir of expectation that ran through the house 
checked every sound. ‘The old man’s voice 
fell upon breathless silence. “He planned 
it for you and told meof it while he lay in 
agony, —such agony, pray God, as I shall 
never see again and you will never know.” 
The voice ceased, and the white head was 
bowed in prayer. The sordid, commonplace, 
practical congregation ascended to a place 
apart. They waited there while he spoke 
with his Maker, a wrestling for light. Their 
souls were filled with awe —and a curious 
wondering. What had Blatchford done? 
Was it for the church, or the town? The 
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question was in every mind. It battled with 
the mystery of the strange, still face, as 
they filed past it, looking down with can- 
tious familiarity into its aloofness. 

Slowly the bearers lifted the heavy weight. 
They staggered a little under the first steps, 
and set their lips more firmly as they came 
down the red-carpeted aisle. 

In the outer hall a curious, ill-assorted 
group waited. Outside, in the porch, swayed 
another group; and beyond, in the yard, an 
array of bulging umbrellas bobbed and 
dripped in the sullen rain. 

Abner and Susan, as chief mourners, 
waited just inside the doorway. Women 
eyed them discreetly as they filed past. Max 
stopped, as he and Mary came up, to speak 
to them. They talked in hushed tones, with 
side glances toward the passing bearers and 
their burden. 

Susan’s eyes were red and swollen as they 
peered out through the black veil, and the 
lines of her face were cut deep. ‘ Dretful 
day for the funeral,’ she murmured timidly 
and politely, looking up to Mary’s face. 

Mary nodded. Her lips were set sternly 
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and her breath still came in catches, too un- 
controlled for speech. 

Susan looked at her meekly and drew her 
shawl more closely around her shrunken 
shoulders. She wanted to take Max’s wife 
into her heart. But there was something 
forbidding in the dark eyes. 

‘¢ When do you go back?” asked Max, in 
a low tone. 

Abner cleared his throat before he spoke. 
“‘ Six-twenty,” he said briefly. 

“¢ They want us to stay for the reading of 
the will,” whispered Susan in muffled im- 


portance. 

Max nodded. “Isee. Well, Ill be there 
to see you off!” He moved toward the 
door. 


“ Ain’t you going to the grave?” whispered 
Susan. ‘The’’s plenty of room. You can 
ride just as well as not.” 

“¢ We’re going home,” said Max shortly. 

Mary was looking at him with pleading 
in her face. 

He ignored it, and strode swiftly through 
the thinning crowd. 

For a moment her eyes followed him rebel- 
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liously. Then she made her way slowly 
across the gusty porch. 

At the steps he was waiting for her to 
come up, holding the umbrella patiently aloft. 
She gathered up her outer skirt and fastened 
it by a pin securely about her waist. Then 
she stepped out into the rain beside him and 
trudged meekly down the path. 


XLI 
THE MAN AND THE WOMAN AGAIN 


‘¢] wisH you would n’t feel so, Max,” she 
said timidly after a while. 

He strode stolidly on. 

“I don’t believe— he meant — any — 
harm.” The words came in jerks as she 
stumbled beside him, trying to keep pace 
with his swift step. 

There was no response. They plodded on 
through the rain. 

‘Old Doctor Burke thinks he was good” 
—she began again. 

He turned on her fiercely. “ Doctor Burke 
don’t know what he did. He believes every- 
body,” he added sharply. 

‘But he never really did anything,” she 
persisted. 

‘He tried hard enough,” said Max bit- 
terly. ‘‘ Maybe he was kind to the hands. He 
was a scoundrel to me.” The bitterness 
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that had risen in his heart at the old min- 
ister’s words found vent. “A man’s no 
saint who ’ll do a thing like that,” he added 
less vehemently. 

“Like what?” she faltered. 

He looked down at her questioningly. 
“ Didn’t I tell you?” 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Tried to block me with the Baileys,” 
said Max harshly. “Sent a telegram tell- 
ing them not to sell.” 

“He didn’t do it.” She caught at his 
arm. 

‘Did n’t he?” he said cynically. “ But 
he did, though.” 

Her hold tightened. “I sent it, Max.” 
Her breath came fast. 

He did not look at her. ‘ Maybe you 
signed it James Blatchford.” He laughed 
harshly. 

‘‘ Yes,” she admitted. 

He looked down at her, incredulous. 

“© What for?” he demanded. 

“I didn’t know what to write —and he 
told me —and then I put his name.” The 
words poured out incoherently. 
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He shook her hand from his arm and 
strode on. “ You thought I’d cheat ’em.” 

She nodded miserably. A tear ran down 
her cheek. It rolled along the surface of 
her black shawl to the ground. 

He did not look at her. ‘ Well, maybe I 
might have. But I didn't.” The bitterness 
had gone out of his voice. 

When they reached the house, he passed 
through the kitchen and went directly to 
his room. She heard him moving about for 
a few minutes, and then there was silence. 

She sat listlessly by the table, in her wet 
clothes, her skirt still pinned about her 
waist, her fancy dwelling on the dead, mys- 
terious face . . . all these years. She looked 
sombrely about the homely kitchen — dead 
. . . lying dead . . . out on the hill. She 
was stirred as if by strains of far music. 
Her eyes had the rapt, intent look of listen- 
ing. 

Slowly her face hardened . . . Max did 
not care... he had never cared. He 
had never known. — She started suddenly. 
That hateful thing. He should forget it, for 
once. Let him be jealous — like other men. 
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She moved toward the bedroom door, fas- 
cinated by the idea, toying with it. She 
took off her wet shawl and hung it over a 
chair, and smoothed the ribbon and velvet 
- on her bonnet before she laid it away in the 
drawer. Then she went to the closet and 
took down the white bundle from the shelf, 
readjusting the wrinkled cloth as she held it 
on her arm, and mounted the stair. 

There was no response to her knock. 

She knocked again. 

After a little silence, a chair was pushed 
back, and Max opened the door. 

He looked down at her unseeing. 

«© What is it?” he asked. 

“T want you to see these.” She pushed 
past him into the room, and laid the bundle 
on the table. Swiftly she undid the folds 
until the contents lay exposed. 

*¢ There,” she said. 

He looked at her unheeding. 

«“ There they are,” she returned. “ He 
sent ’em to me and the children, Christmas.” 
She was looking at him defiantly. 

“‘ Blatchford ?” he asked. 

She nodded. <A look of hope, half fear, 


waited in her eyes. 
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“ | thought likely,” he said slowly. 

She stared at him. “Had you seen 
7em?”’ 

‘This morning. —I was hunting for my 
black muffler. I found this on the shelf, 
and thought it was the muffler, — done up 
from the moths. So I opened it. I forgot 
to tell you.” He spoke gently. 

« And did n’t you care?” Her eyes hung 
on his words. 

He shook his head, smiling a little. «‘ Why 
should I care? You are my wife,” — he put 
his arm affectionately across her shoulder, 
—‘ and a good woman,” he added softly. 

She stood looking down at the gay pre- 
sents, her eyes full of unshed tears. 

“‘ Jim wanted to make up to us a little for 
what he had done,” he said, after a pause. 

She gathered up the bundle with a sigh, 
smoothing the rich fur lingeringly under her 
fingers. ‘‘ Maybe I can wear them some the 
rest of the winter,” she said, looking at him 
wistfully. 

He nodded RUC cs nu you want 

» he said. 

c.: glanced at the table where the model 
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stood waiting, and then, still smoothing the 
rich fur, went slowly from the room. 

He sat down, drawing the model towards 
him, turning the spindles absently. He 
gazed at it long,—a look of sadness in his 
face. Slowly the look changed to one of 
seeing. He glanced at the pieces lying on 
the table, and reached out for one and 
put it in place. His face grew subtly alive 
as he worked, and through his lips came the 
breath of a softly whistled tune, — 


“ Ich kann das nicht vergessen.” 


XLIT 
MRS. BAILEY KEEPS A SECRET 


‘¢] WISH you were going to stay a day or 
two,” said Max. ‘“ Mary would be real glad 
to have you.” 

Susan shook her head. Her lips closed 
firmly behind the black veil. She was 
thinking of the dark, unresponsive face. 
“‘ We ’d best go home,” she said. 

‘¢ Maybe I could hurry on the model a 
little, and get an advance of money, so you 
could have it right off, if you stayed,” he 
urged hospitably. 

They looked at each other. ‘ We don’t 
need money so much as we did,” said Abner 
slowly. 

Max looked at them inquiringly. 

“He’s left us some,” whispered Susan 
mysteriously. 

‘Ten thousand dollars,” said Abner. 

Max gave a quick look from one to the 
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other. “Good,” he said under his breath. 
“Good! Well, I am glad.” 

“So be we,” said Susan. She laughed 
tremulously. 

“It will make you comfortable for life,” 
said Max. 

“Yes,” said Abner. There was a shade 
of reserve in the tone. “ Might have been 
more,” he added, after a pause. 

His wife looked at him warningly. 

‘¢ Some had more,” he went on. 

Susan stood up hastily. ‘’Most time for 
the train, ain’t it?” she asked, peering across 
him. She trod meaningly on his foot. 

He withdrew it quickly, staring at her 
open-mouthed. “ That’s my worst foot,” he 
said. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” she returned cheer- 
fully. “I didn’t want to get left.” 

Max glanced at the clock. ‘Ten minutes 
yet,” he said. “I suppose from what the 
old doctor said he’s left a good deal to the 
town?” 

‘He was a very rich man,” said Susan 
solemnly. ‘ He left three hundred thou- 
sand to the town — different ways.” 
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“ Mostly for young men,” said Abner, — 
“to give’m a start in life, so’s’t they can 
marry. And he left” — 

Susan broke in upon him swiftly. «“ They 
asked us pertickerler not to say anything 
about it.” 

Abner looked a little guilty. “That's so,” 
he admitted. “I thought mebbe Max here 
did n’t count, being mixed up in it so.” 

‘You can’t never tell what counts,” said 
Susan sententiously. 

‘¢ There ’s the train,” she added in a tone 
of relief. She drew her shawl more closely 
about her shoulders and gathered up her 
hand-bag and bundles and umbrella. 

“ Well, good-by,” she said, as Max helped 
them onto the platform. ‘Come up when 
you can.” 

‘In a day or two,” he responded cheer- 
fully. ‘Just as soon as I get the machine 
into shape.” 

The train drew slowly out of the station. 
Susan bent forward watching the tall figure 
till it was out of sight. Then she leaned 
back with a sigh. She looked at Abner. 

‘“¢ He don’t mistrust nothing,” said Abner, 
smiling. 
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“No more ’n a babe unborn,” she replied. 

They were silent a few minutes, looking 
out into the flying dusk. 

“IT dunno’s he ‘Il care much when he does 
know,” said Abner at last. 

“ Not a mite,” she returned with placid 
conviction. 


XLII 
THE MACHINE IS FINISHED 


THE big house on the hill glowed in the 
late afternoon sun. ‘The tall front that had 
lowered under the grim December sky six 
months before — when Blatchford lay dead 
and Mary waited outside — was a mass of 
crimson roses. They rioted over the vine 
that clambered up the side, and clung to the 
edge of the roof. The yard was filled with 
syringas and sweet-williams. Yellow roses 
gleamed on their scraggy, prickly stems, 
and sweet scents hung everywhere, caught 
in the air and wafted in at the windows. 
The voices of children sounded in the dis- 
tance. 

Mary appeared in the doorway and stood 
looking out into the maze of blossoms. A. 
happy smile shaped her lips. The dress of 
soft, dark red and the white collar and em- 
broidered cuffs, turned back at the wrists, 
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harmonized well with the glow in the face 
and the comeliness of the tall figure. 

She stood for a moment in the light; then 
she turned back into the cool gloom of the 
hall. At the foot of the stairs she paused 
an instant, listening. Her feet, as she as- 
cended, made no sound in the soft carpet, 
and her rap on the door was so gentle that 
it brought no response. She waited a min- 
ute and rapped again. Then she turned the 
knob slowly and went in. 

Max looked up absently. He was seated 
at a table across the room, at work on a half- 
finished model. He smiled abstractedly and 
went on fitting the parts together. His face 
ignored. her. 

She stood by the door, her glance sweep- 
ing the room. It was the room Blatchford 
had died in. The big table under the man- 
tel had stood there that night. But the 
candles were gone and the mantel was piled 
high with confusion. Papers and bits of ma- 
chinery were everywhere. Crowded shelves 
ran around three sides of the room. The 
blinds were thrown wide to catch the last of 
the fading light. 
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Slowly she crossed the room to the table. 

He looked up again. ‘ What is it?” he 
asked. 

“JT wanted to ask you something, — 
you re busy.” She glanced wistfully at the 
model. 

He pushed it from him, smiling, and ran 
his hand across his forehead. ‘ All right,” 
he said easily. 

Her glance rested on his face anxiously. 
“ You ’re wearing out.” She hesitated an 
instant. ‘The doctor said you must be 
careful, ” 

He made a little gesture of impatience. 
“Yes, I know.” 

She sighed and looked about the disor- 
dered room. “I’m going to give it a good 
cleaning, some day,” she said, with decision. 

His glance was straying back to the model. 

“It was those bonds I wanted to ask 
you about,” she said hastily. “Lawyer 
Gridley says I’d better sell.” 

“ All right. I would if he says so,” said 
Max. ‘He knows more than we do about 
eee 


“Yes”— Her lips hesitated. “ But I 
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wanted you to know. Seems if the money 
ought to be yours. I can’t somehow get 
used to it.” She gave a sigh — more than 
half content. 

He smiled at her as at a child. 

“This is my money,” he said, touching 
the model, — “this and knowing that you 
are happy.” 

Her eyes rested on it, dissatisfied. “I do 
wish you ’d let it alone,’ she said. “We 
don’t need it now.” 

‘¢ Need what?” 

“« Have n’t we all we can use — and more?” 
She spoke half in petulance. 

He sat for a moment silent as if seeking 
the word. “There are others,” he said 
gently. 

She stared at him. 

“It does the work of fifty men, —I told 
you.” 

She assented impatiently. ‘No need 
killing yourself for that!” 

He smiled. “It is n’t a question of kill- 
ing,” he said. ‘This is all but done any- 
way. It’s only one more change I’m mak- 
ing in the patent—the one Bailey and I 
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took out together. When it’s done, I'll 
rest.” 

She regarded it grudgingly. 

His glance strayed over the handsome 
face and figure with a kindly, absent smile. 
“© Where have you been to-day?” he asked. 

Her face lighted. ‘ Down to Shipman’s. 
They ’ve got in a new lot of tablecloths. 
I bought a dozen—snowdrop and _ clover- 
leaf ones.” 

His smile was half-quizzical. Then a look 
of gentle tenderness blotted it out. ‘ You 
have been a brave woman, Mary,” he said 
slowly. 

She looked up, startled, the happiness in 
her face giving way to baffled questioning. 
She looked down again at the model. — 
“T’ll be glad when it’s done,’ she said 
jealously. 

He curved his arm _half-protectingly 
around it. ‘Don’t be hard on it.” The 
tone was full of playful humor, yet a little 
sad. 

She crossed the room. At the door she 
paused, looking back, over her shoulder, to 
the smile on his lips. 
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Half way down the stair she paused again, 
and looked back hesitating. The look in her 
face softened and deepened. A new mother- 
liness gathered in it as she turned swiftly. 
She opened the door and stole softly toward 
him. 

He was gazing, rapt, at the model. 

Suddenly she stopped. “I hate it,” she 
said swiftly. “Perhaps when it’s done 
youll belong to me. J hate it/” She 
flashed from the room. 

He sat fingering the model, a look of wist- 
ful sadness coming and going in his face. 
At last he reached out his hand and took up 
a bit of the machine to fasten it in place. 

A strange look crossed his face. The 
hands were stayed. Both arms were raised 
high above his head. They dropped to the 
table and the body fell forward across it." 
One hand crashed upon the model, wrecking 
the framework. The fingers closed over a 
tiny spindle. They held it with fierce touch. 
The minute went by. There was a long 
shuddering breath, a sigh. The fingers re- 
laxed their hold. The bit of broken machine 
dropped to the table. 
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Downstairs, in the room below, Mary 
was looking over tablecloths, putting by 
worn ones to be used in sickness. Through 
the open window the voices of children at 
play in the dusk came faintly. 
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